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(‘i HATE LONDON! 1 BATE IT!" SAID HOPE, PASSIONATELY. 


HER MISTAKE. 


—_—@-——. 


CHAPTER XY. 


Lavy Anne CupisTIz was a very observant 
woman, and it was easy for her to discern 
that something was very wrong in her son's 
household. 

As far as was possible to one 80 cold-blooded, 
and apparently devoid of all things womanly 
and tender, Lady Anne had succumbed to 
Hope's sweetness, and apart from this feeling 
of liking for her daughter-in-law, Hugh's 
mother resented anything like scandal or 
gossip busying itself about the ménage in 
Cadogan-square. 

__ ‘It is that abominable Grant woman who 
is at the bottom of all this. I summed her 
up pretty clearly the first time we met. Of 
course, she always intended to marry Hogh, 
and then afterwards, when she found her 
ridiculous pursuit of old Gainsborough was 
absolutely useless, she reverted to Hagh, and 
has amused herself by making as much mia- 





chief as was possible. That child, of course, 
was no match for such a woman,” Lady Anne 
said to herself, irritably. ‘‘ Bat Hugh ought 
to be ashamed of himeelf ; and, good heavens ! 
if he must flirt, why not choose some woman 
of his own olass as @ suitable person? This 
Brenda Grant has neither beauty nor breed- 
ing, and her money cannot be much of an 
— to a man who is already settled in 
le.” 

Lady Anne frowned &s she thought this. 
Not even to herself would she allow the con- 
fession of Hagh’s untrustworthiness in the 
question of money. Heart and human kind- 
ness might be buat small ingredients in the 
formation of her character, bat pride and 
honesty were as strong in Lady Anne's bosom 
as they had ever been. 

The good that might have been cultivated 
and encouraged in her had been crushed and 
stamped out through her married life. 

Eric Christie, her husband, had been a 
man possessed of great charm of manner and 
appearance, but a man who regarded the 
world as his oyster—a man ppreced Comp 
heart, or conscience, who had ca his wife 





‘'] NEVER WANT TO SEE IT AGAIN!”’, 


a8 much suffering as falls to the lot of moat 
women, And now, when she was grown 
almost callous, and certainly hardened, she 
saw that Hagh, her only child, the one thing 
in all her married life that had had the power 
to reach her heart, was following fast in his 
father’s footsteps, and would die as his father 
had done before him, disowned by his friends, 
distrusted by all who knew him, unregretted 
and soon forgotten. 

he season was well begun, and festivity 
was the order of the day, as Lady Anne sat 
musing over the trouble that she aaw looming 
above Hope's head. She went as frequently 
as she could to the house; she figuratively 
took Hope by the hand, and as far as lay 
in her power she administered some severe 
snubs to Brenda. 

Brenda only laughed at Lady Aune. She 
was enjoying herself immensely. At last she 
had the satisfaction of feeling that Hops was 
entirely at her mercy, that she had set her 
foot upon the girl's most tender and holy of 
feelings, and that at every tarn she could 
increase her mental suffering. 

She did not quite understand Hope in these 
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days. The girl had vanis 
come in her place; Bren hod knowm what | 
to expect from the girl, bus wath Hgpe the 
woman it was a different thing. 


On one point only was Brenda qnite sure, | | Money: at Christmas tims 
and that was that her presence in the house ; @ good sum to place at her bank, and informed 
| her that it was for the housekeeping expenses, 
at frais that there and that she muct-be clever and meke-it- go 
would be a quarrel, and that the outcome of | as far as she coald, 


was litéle less than torture to Hope, 
She had anticipated 


that would bave been a request from Hope 
that she should go. 


found that Hope had no intention of quarrel- } 
ling, and that no such request was made to ber. : 


, the woman had ' for herselfa 
i3 | untarnishe@ag her husband's was shady and 


' in his. 
She was almost disappointed when she } ! Hogh had lived, and he had imagined that 


She would have liked to break through the 


veneer, and treat Hope to some of the spite ; perative the same must be paid. 


that was in her heart. i 


As far as Hogh was concerned Brenda had ! thought on the subject at all, he credited 
Hope with hayieg a goodiy sam as her dia. 
need not trouble about her 


no feeling in the master save one of trigm- 
phant vanity, in that she had the power to 
do what she liked with Hope’s bnsband. 

I¢ had been a bitter blow to her when it was 
suddenly announced that Lord Gainsborough 
had determined to take a trip to Australia for 
the beneflé of his health. With thie departare 
her utopian scheme of marrying the wonder- 
fal old statesman vanished into thin air ; and, 
partly from anger, partly fromdi 
and greatly for the desire of p ing. 
she allowed the a between 
and herself to increase ripen, 

After all she was not growing younger, KY 
had cared for Hagh Obristie more wee OS 
had ever cared fe# another human and 
she would have been more than had 
she not fale soothed (bearing im her 


nature and character) at the EX. abiene | 


tion Hugh paid to her. 
She had a shrewd idea that it was 

than herzelf that Hagh sought her 5 

much, val 
A shrewd, ecm woman of baziness, Bagmda 


had not beam at the house more then a negmth 
before cameaware that to Hope's peat 
8 


trouble que jon of monetary d:flicdlitie 
Eh Bad goes 
Haugh the exact 


position, Smita contemp' uously to 
herself oa enero and folly in 
yo way the whole of her capital 
to her 


eontrol, 
“Te fe squaced I his old debts he has ron up 


others twice as big again,’ Brenda said tg} 


herself. ‘ Peoplg camnQé live as Hugh 
Christie ia living om the income Hope is sup. 
posed to have,” 

She went on her way content. Well, if 
there was to bea crash shes would bs there to 
see it for herself. She had lately seen thai 
there waa & new cloud on Hope's face, and she 
speculated on what it conld arise from, 

‘* She lives as simply as a peasant. She can 
have no debts, surely! It must be something 
to do with him.” 

Hope's latest trouble was the demand from 
Marthe, the Parisian dressmaker, for payment 
of her bill. Since her recent and acnte sorrow 
Hope had almost forgotten this debi, and the 
demand came at an ineppertune moment. 

Any other and more worldly woman wanuld 
have put the letter on one side, and dismissed 
it from her mind for a time, bat Hope's one 
desire was to sit down there and then and send 
& Gheque for the amount. 

She felt griaved that she had not done go 
long ago. She had worn the dresses, and they 
should have been paid for. Now, to her dis- 
may and anneyance, far from being able to 
write thia cheque for two hundred pounds, she 
foand, on conzulting her bank book, thas she 
had barely enough to pay the household 
expences for the past month. 

She had drawn very largely on her re- 
sources of late. Six months before she would 
have goue as a child to her husband ant adn- 
sulted him on all business matters. Dat with 
the barrier that had risen between. them, 
standiog like a grey wall even before hor, 
Hope had to fall back uport herself for connec! 
aud advice; and acting on herfown tate 
honesty and ccruples the girf went on. her 
way, owing no man anyitieg, and winning 


+ eonda or others, a 





the sueers on his oo rine |S 
ness gn hers, - 

Hugh was not pl His 
menuner, hie voice, hig : Se pent 2 
thougand new paing — centl 
Silently, at hia desire, sg weduced her 
hhoasehold bhosks and her ily. 


reputation that wee as puge and 


me, SVs 
She knew nothing of his dealings with her 
He bed given her 


This Hope had taken in her one cense, not 
Debt waa the atmosphere in which 


: Hope would manipulate things in the same 
fashion as himeelf, that is, paying small sums 
on account, only when it was “uname im- 


In his imagination, therefore, when he 


posal, and thas he 


to | 










tf ca ood ‘to being’ | 
g if be, fulfilled “ p 


) was with edpaiderable 


They never met save io one. pr 


‘almost used to yy 9 
fellowahip between them, 


iture, 
“Good heavens! 
! How on carte 
to live at thig 


ant ae cata 
wh Wy. yo0 you fave 
irty pounds lef, im 


# w erhe expenses ale very a ‘ion said, 
in a low voice, not trembigng. or nervops as.ik | 
would have been, but quief and cold. 

‘ T shonid think co,’”’. Hugh assented with a 
disagreeable laugh, ‘‘as you arrange things. 
I see I must take the management of affairs 
inta ae ows. haydg. A woman of any ordinary 
capabilities would have made the sum [I gave 
you at Christmaa last through the season.” 

Hane s lip quivered, but only for a moment. 

gan redace the expeases. af once!” 
she said, in the same quist way, 

a no live like pappara! No, thank yon |.” 

Hope waa-silenta moment, 
hen what ea you propose 2.” she asker; 

‘I propose little, commen. cense. and 
worldly, ea hy With your oredit- and the 
“reppiasion of your moquey, we should have 
gone on swimmingly for a year, if not two, 
without bother.” 

Hagk.closed the hooks impatiently, and lita 
ciganetse. 

He.wae-wonéerfally handsame as he stood 
with his back to the fire, and his hands uader 
hia coat-taile. 

Hope did net look at bim; the effort to he 
cool and gteady in his presence trie@t her alimoat 
beyond her strength. It was anch a mockery 
in’ ber eves, that fine handsome faca, those 
soft, brown eyer, that delightfnal charm of 
er { Atffalse—false as liteand happiness 
ik 

“To live honestly one must pay on¢’s 


some | 


cigarette, 





dotts,” she. said, in a tow voice, 


1 


— 
“Live honest! Ae ” Hae, Tanghed agaic.. 
** You talk like a fool, Hoge!” 
She lifted her eyes. to his.for o ——. 
*' Is to be honest to be a fook then?” s 


asked, quickly. 

Bal” Hough shook cff the ashes of his 
“Do, for Heaven’s sake, Hope, 
this manner of -yourr— 
honesty, purity, and goodness Enowa what 
else beside. I thought I had married a reasor- 
ote 4 girl, not @ ranting, preachitg reviva!- 
ist 

‘‘And I,” said Hope, with dignity, rearing 
her head, ‘‘ imagined, unfortunately, it geome. 
that I had married a man of honour and in- 
tegrity.” She leoked across at him. “ Bat 
we need discuss the matter no further, In 
future I will not trouble you about money 
matters. Mr. Withers will attend to them for 
me, I have nothing more to say!” 

“Bat I have,” cried Hogh, lapsing for a 
momené into anger, ‘‘ and that is, trast I de 
not intend to bedictated to by you, Hope, either 
now or in the future. Iam your husband and 
your maaser, and it is for you to obey, not 

You will certainly not approach 

ithers on the subject of your money, because 

Eforbid youto doso» Moreover, you would 

6 your trouble fer nothing, for Withersean 

naling inthe matter el g: conpaaing 
ebting consent. ou yourse 

A nae 8 our fortune, sud you 





mush abide by ces. you 
selinien Yeo point to act. of mine in 
your strusté you will 






H thenien. | not hesitate odo 50.” = 
Meee ona, ocni eet | » Hope was very pale her eal trembled 
boudoix, aud speak to mma the | beneath bes with emotion, 
h oney. B. & Yous ori 1. You ae 
The | and wile, although li i Tike teas 
the same bouse, were virtually eee bias 


Cn Please 9. yo to gab is 
over,” be oa, ee — 


of aro foxes’ bo to 
Higpe Hagpes pause’ for a moment. 


dewa. her cheeks she looked a ee 
r ee ~ 
ea : dates S riedacncd nea pees 
woman Sho yea dhe, meat -onsaaidomegeer 82 


Ao himgelf. 

Is geomed as iffate had selcoted- thig-morn- 
ing to annoy him. Ashereached the hall he 
Far his. pos Rage coming in, and he saw by her 

fage that-ahe had nothing very pleasant tc 


yon maugt give me five migntes, Hugh,” 
Lady Anne said, coldly, as he grested her, “I 
have comething ‘of importance I muss discuss 
with you.” 

Lady Anne's mission was soon explained. 

** Youare making a scandal,” she suid,when 
she-had endeavoured to show him that Brenda 
Grant's presence in the house must be dis- 
peused with. ‘“‘ The whole sffair is regrettable, 
vulgar, and foglish. Miss Grant must leave 
here af once!” 

Hagh laughed at this. His mother had ro 
power over him whatever. He was in no 
bumoar to listen to any reasoning from her 
to day. 

“Brenda Grantid the only woman who kas 
the least eympathy for me. Am L to give up 

a good friendebip because m lot of chattering 
busy bodies chooas to ae ate about ua?” 

Lady Anve pagar § she wea doing no 
good, but she did not relingnigh al: 
of defeating. g, Bregen The present moment 
was ino ina, bat she would revert to the 
subjeet ter. 

Bhe Ieft her son, ang went upstajrs to 


all’ intention 


Hope's room. ‘The girl's pale, Wan face 
tonghed her sharpl Ef 
Why do you siti 20 mush é 2 It is 


cot good for oe you, she said, reproving! 


earn sr hn the effe bh Bia 
im eres’ 3 
ie Suddenly eee “tapped. i hia 


eld ont h z 
methane sant het 0," the bal, beohenly: 
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= be or SP 
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“ You ave cider than m6, you are clever, you 


are wis, Ob! helpme now. I want to put 
an end to-all this unhappiness. H you only 
knew shat torture this life is tome, I feel 
ET havedosthim, yes E do not know what I 
have €one, I only loved him with afi my 
heart and ecul, and row——” ; 
Lady Anne felt'® mist come over her fine 
eyes. 
oe My dear," she said quietly, putting her 
hand on Hope's shoulder, ‘ thia is not brave. 
Women are born to snaffer, at least such 
women as you. You have everything to learn. 
Alas! that it should be so. You were a child, 
a baby, when you became Hugh'swilfs. For one 
year you have lived in ignorance and happi- 
ness; it is longer then is given tosome, Now 
you muet reuse yourself, You mustface facts, 
You must realise that Hugh is no god, no hero, 
no knight, only an ordinary man of the 
world, selfish, and ornel in his selfishness. 
You must not sit down and weep, Ali the 
tears in the world will nos eure the tronble, 
You must brace yourself up and go inte the 
battle, ae if were, prondly, couregeons!y, 
There is pride in your heart, Hepes. Calinpon 
it now ; let it fill yourevery nefve, Stand up. 
right, and show your husband that if he has 
scorned your love, trod@d@ern your best and 
purest feelings in the dust; that you have risen 
superior to that to Kim, and that you are 
determined to take your prope* place in the 
world as hia wife and the moaher of his child ! 
Haugh is one of those men who must be forced 
to gield by a power superior to themselves, 
You bave already that power. Use ié at once, 
and use it well!" 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Hor!” said Dr, Gunter, as he stroze 
along thedusty lanes, with his white linen coat 
flying, sud bie white groen-lined umbrella 
carried weil over his head. ‘ Wity, its hot 
enough to roast a Salamander.” 

“I don’t feel ij very much!” PHilip: aatd; 
laughing lightly. 

“Unrl Yoa ave s Salamander yourself,” 

De. Ganter. ( 

Philip laughed again. 

“I can certainly stand a goodish bit of 
heat ; bat I don’t mind it out here. It's heat in 
a big city that beats me.’’ 

‘* How much farther is it to this confounded 
stream? Lerd! what fools thesa mortals be, 
as if we should have a single haunt to-day |” 

“ Would you like to sit down here wirife T go 
and fetch a fly!” aeked Philip, his bine eyes 
fall of mischief for the moment. 

Dr. Gonier almost hurled his umbrella at 
the speaker. 

“Hew dare you! You are altogether too 
impudent for words, Mr. Overseer or Marager, 
or whatever you eal yourself! "’ 

“Letcus turn here; it is a shoré ont!” 
Philip ebserved, in reply to thia, 

He had pulled hig bread-brimmed straw hat 
well over his eyes, and had hie hands plunged 
into the pockets of his summer coat, He was 
looking straight ahead of hinrnew, 

** What's that on in frent? More fools like 
ourzelves trying to get sunstroke ?” 

“I think,” Philip hesitated, as if in donbt 
a%-to what he caw, while the pulses of his 
beart throbbed with a sudden passion, and. he 
felt a thrill run through him af sight of the 
slender white-robed figure caming slowly 
towards them, walking beside a low carriage 
drawn by s smooth, sleek. donkey, ‘I think 
it muet ba Mrs. Christie!” 

Dr. Ganter gave a sncrt, significant of 
annoyance, and quickened bis pace, 

“Bainta and sinpnera!” he: ¢xolaimed. 
“ Does she want to kill herself | ” 

Philip. strode on beside the doctor in silence. 
As they deew nesmer he. could see Hope's 
lovely face smiling down at the baby, seated 
comfortably on theinurse’s'kmnee, How lovely 
she waa, how sweet and pure she looked, clad 
in her thia, white garments! 

*Bairyil” shoute® Dr. Guntery when 





Within speaking distance. ‘‘How dare you! 
how dare you! Do-you want to kill yourself 
and your baby too?” 

Hope smiled back at him, her eyes looking 
hike two great violets. 

“Do you really call thie hot?” she asked, 
with'a touch of her old girlish manner. ‘ Why, 
it is only just warm !"’ 

“ Only just fiddlessicke 1’? Dr. Gunter cried, 
irascibly. “It's awful! [It’s simply awful! 
Hottest day Lever remember. I am roasted, 
literally roasted !” 

Hope tawghed av she shook hands with them 
both. When she langhed she looked almost 
her old self; but Philip, who had studied her 
evéry line, every expression, every trait, was 
shocked at the chamge in her. 

He had known he was to see her soon. She 
had been expected 54 Blairton all the pact 
week, Hehad echooled himself for the meeting, 
and now it wag come He went through with it 
as though it was the most ordinary snd 
indifferent thing in the world to him, sa 
though this slender, pale, violet.eyed woman— 
for women she was now—with the traces of 
deep merital pain om her delicate face, was no 
nrore to him than a-stone in the road. 

Dr, Ganter's scolding and londly-expressed 
protestations were a relief to Philip at this 
moment. He liked to see Hope’s ead lips curl 
into 9 smile, and a little colour creep into her 
ohe@irs, as she defentied herself against 
Gunnie’s attack. 

He saw that she was listless, weary, miger- 
able, and that thia effort to joke and laugh 
with her old friend was ™ itself almost beyond 
her. 

“Going to walk to Meckrington!” shouted 
Dr. Gunter; them he looked sbout him in 
mock solemnity of manner, much to tha 
amusement of the small groom in the Hamp- 
sbire livery, who stood at the donkey’s head. 
“ Philip, I think you shall go for that fly you 
spoke of to convey this—this lunatic to the 
nearest asylum |” 

“TI used to walk much farther than that 
oo. old days, Gunnie!” Hope said, wist- 

ally. 

Tae doctor bent forward, and kiesed her 


tenderly. 

**In the old days, my fairy, you had only 
yourself to think of, and now here you have a 
bounding baby to be remembered." 

Hope’s little hand went out to the soft face 

the child. 

“ Doesn’t he took well?” she asked, chang- 
ing the conversation quickly, then she looked 
at Philip. ‘‘ You must come and talk to 
Douglas now'and then, Mr. Leicester ; he will 
soon get to know you, he ia so quick and 
bright!” 

Philip had given a start as she) spoke the 
child’s name. 

‘*Donglas! you—yonu call him Douglas!” 
he said, when he spoke. 

“Yes, itisa nise name. I likeit. Lord 
Gainsborough chore it, He is baby’s godfather, 
you know, and heasked if he might chooze 
the name, Of course I agreed,” Hope said. “I 
like Lord Gainsborongh ; he is so kind to me, 
and so my little son was cbristened Dougtias 
William Hagh. The second name after my 
dear father, the third after his own.” 

Philip stood looking down at the child. It 
was @& very pretty baby, with eyes like its 
mother's, and a smal}, delicate face, and it 
was called Douglas. A sndden emotion moved 
the man as the small cavalcade withdrew by 
Dr. Ganter’s orders under the shade of a 
neighbouring ciump of trees. Philip took the 
little atom of humanity in hisarms. A great 
rash of tenderness welled up in his heart for 
this tiny being, Hope's first child, the heart of 
her heart. 

“He will grow to love me, psthaps! ” he 
said, almost involuntarily. ‘I will be a 
faithfol friend to him as long asl live, He 
will love me, perhaps, some day.”’ 

He had the child piilowed on his arm, and 
the little head nestled confidingly on his 
shoulder, é 

* He will love you—he must!” Hops said? 








@ mist of tears coming unconsciously over her 
eyes. Her fingers had been holding her baby’s 
tiny ones. Now she let them falitill they rested 
on Philip's strong, sta-bronzod hand. “Ib isa, 
pleasant thought!" she gaid,in a low voice 
that wont to his very heart, “thas my hoy 
should have such a friend as you will ba, Mr. 
Leicester !"’ 

* Come and sit down here, fairy. You must 
rest for balf-an-hour, and then we will escort 
you back, to Blairton; and if you please, 
nurse,” bere Dz. Ganter looked kindly a4 the 
xosy-cheeked denizen of Biairton, “ Mrs. 
Chriatie will take your seat iu ths oarziags, 
and you will walkin her place. Now I have 
spoken,” said Dr.Ganier,auéhorifatively, aa 
thereis nothing more to ba said on tho ques- 
tion. Is there, nurse?” 

“No, sir!’ the young woman replied 
eegerly, “Iam glad you make Mrs. Ciriatis 
vide, sir, I wanted her to! ”’ 

* Yes, yes. We know all about Mrs. Christie 
and her insubordiastion.” 

Here Dr, Gunter frowned darkly at Hope, 
who laughed outright, » faint echo of the laugh 
that used to corde so easily ab Thickthorn. 

She sat down cbedientiy on the grass, and 
Ieaned her held agaicst the broad traok of thea 
tree bencath which they wore sathered. 

Dr, Gonter was busy fanning himself with 
his broad-brimmed straw hat. Thon he begor 
questioning Hope about herse'f—when she 
came, why she had not come sooner, and many 
other things, 

The nutse and the groom had wandered on 
a little, and Philip had gone for a stroll nnder 
the trees, still holding baby Donglag in his 
arms. 

“Where is be?” inquired Dr. 
abrapily, when they were quite alone, 

Hope's pate'face flashed for a moment. 

“My husband isin Scotland I” 

Dr. Gunter’s faces were an expression that 
was Feldom there, 

‘* What are you going t0 do?” 

“T shall stay wish grandmamms, She 
neéda me, aff likes fo have mo vith her,” 

“Um! Peonliar taste,” said the old do-- 
tor, ehortly. ‘Then he losked ns her snddenly, 
sharply. ** And you. Shall you bse cdatent to 
stay here? Will you not want to go back to 
London life and all its frivolitiea?” © 

‘Never, never!” Hope answered, passion- 
ately, Sho was very pie, now pale to her 
lips. Memories of all the miseries that haa 
been crammed into the past mfonths rotarned 
in fail force, ‘On! Gannis,” she asic, 
brokenly, “if you contd only know the nvace, 
the rest, the odmfort is ia to bo here. I hate 
London, I hate it!” she cried, almost wildly. 
“T should be glad if I might never enter it 
agnin.” 

‘And you have sacrifiesd every 
your money to meet this crisis? ” Dr, Canter 
said, after a moment's pause. 

“T hava gettled tho jast debts and Liahili 
ties,” wes Hope’s reply. “Surely there i 
nothing worterfal in that, Cunnie?” 

The doctor did noi answer imrmediataly. 
It was not easy to speak when his heard was 
seething with fory against Hugh Christie, 0 
had to curb his tongne when with Heps, He 
had given it freo licence when he was with 
Philip. 

‘‘And what of that crea'nre?” he asked, 
after a pause. “Ie it trene she is to be 
married ?” 

‘I believe so,” Hops said, wearily; ‘ but F 
know nothing about Brenda’s movements be- 
yond the fact that she is at Thickthorn, and 
thatia why Iam here!” 

“Well, well!’ Dr. Ganter aaid, groffir, 
‘let ua leave disagreeable topics alone, You 
have had encugh of them, my poor litéle fairy, 
All yon mast do to pleases me—and yon 
da care to please old Gunnie, I know—is 
to take great care of yourself, to eat ana 
drink weil, let the fresh air into your Jungs, 
and not over-exert yourself, Get some oc- 
cupation, child. Fretting never did anyone 
any good in. this wide world. You can’t live 
your yesterday again, my fairy! Vestigi« 


Ganter, 
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nulla retrorsum, 88 We ssy in Latin. Look to 
the future, my little one. There is always 
sunshine and happiness for such as you!” 
and then Dr. Ganter jamped to his feet. “I 


will jast go and have a look after Philip and | 


that son of yours,” he said. 

He longed to take her in his arms, and let 
her weep out her sorrow there. Bat he was 
wise and gentle at heart for all his rough 
ways, and he knew that to speak to Hope 
now when the wound was so sore, the pain so 
bitter, was to do no good, only to increase her 
a: ffi sulties. 

Philip had relinquished the baby to his 
nurse, and was strolling along by himself as 
thse doctor came up. 

‘“‘ He is an infernal scoundrel, a blackguard, 
a villain!’ said the old gentleman, fariously, 
blowing his nose violently. ‘‘Gone off gal- 
livanting to Scotland, enjoying himself like a 
king, and leaves her, having robbed her of 
every penny, and broken the sweetest heart 
that ever lived in woman's breast, to face the 
world and live her life as best she can—a wife 
with no husband, a mother with no protector 
for her child. I thought him a bit selfish and 
feeble,” Dr. Gunter said, as he put his hand- 
kerchief in his pocket; ‘‘ but, by Heaven, sir, 
I swear it, if I had thought for one moment 
he would have treated her in the way he has 
done I would have shot him dead sooner than 
he should have married her, and that’s the 
honest truth, Leicester.” 

Philip made no answer. What could he 
say? Hehad ecarcely permitted himself to 
analyse his feelings as regarded Hope and her 
miserable marriage, A man’s natural anger 
and disgast for Hugh Christie and his dis- 
honourable conduct was deepened and intensi- 
fied into something like mania did he allow 
himself to dwell on the subject. He had 
followed Hope's career from a distance all 
the months past. 

Meckrington was a far cry from the draw- 
ing-rooms of Belgravia and Mayfair, but 
scandal and gossip somehow found a vent 
through which to meander far and wide, 
carrying their sorry tale as they went. 

The world’s tongue hai wagged freely of 
the doings of Hugh Christie and his beautiful 
young wife; and it was not long before Philip 
heard how Captain Christie was planging 
reoklessly on the turf and the Stock Exchange, 
how almost immediate disaster threatened 
himself and his wife; and how the establish. 
nent in Cadogan-square would have to come 
to an untimely end. 

The scandal of Hagh’s extraordinary in- 
fajuation for Brenda Grant; then of his 
wilder excesses when Miss Grant’s forth- 
coming marriage with the old Marquis of 
Woodstock was announced to the world, had 
all crept to Philip's ears. 

And now—the blow had fallen, Hope's 
fortune, or what remained of it, had been 
eacrificed, even to the last penny, to settle all 
that was owing; and Hope herself had come 
to make her home with her grandmother, 
Lady Hampshire, leaving her husband free to 
parsne his own course as he willed. The 
world was not astonished at this, rather did it 
approve of the separation. 

‘ His little wife was always a deuced sight 
ioo good for Christie,’’ one of his associates 
said of him, and this sentiment was echoed by 
all the world. 

Hope had sincere sympathy and pity given 
her, and it was generally known that, in con- 
sequence of the conduct of his kinsman, Lord 
Gainsborough openly declared he would never 
ppeak to him again. 

Pity and sympathy were all very well to 
some natures, bat to Hope they were but 
aggravations of her sorrow. Her proud spirit 
shrank from such pity, and, save in the case 
of her most intimate and tried friends, she 
did not care for the sympathy. The blow 
that had been struck at her young heart and 
life was not one to be erased by such means. 
She had nothing to help her but time and 
proud, silent patience. 

‘* Let me root bim out cf my heart, let me 


learn to despise him. Oh! it is weak, it is 
ee to cling to a man when he has 
oe me and thrown my love back in my 
‘ace ” 

This was Hope's constant thought as she 
sat alone brooding over her position. The 
loss of her money, the loss of her place 
in the world, even the smart of the world's 
pity, and the remembrance of Brenda's valgar 
cruelty could not give a quarter the pain that 
this thought brought. 

If she could only forget him. If she were 
only strong enough to turn her back on the 

ast, and shut the door on all contained in it, 
ife might then hold something for her. Joy 
and happiness could never be hers again; but 
there was peace and contentment, and the 
sense of ministering to others, that might be 
hers in all their sweetness could she but con- 
quer her heart ; and remembering Hagh in all 
his selfishness, all his baseness, put her foot 
on the remnant of her love, and crush it to 
death beneath her tread. 

Hope was not an ordinary woman in this 
respect. Bhe had loved with all the bright 
faith and infatuation of youth. She had made 
of her husband a hero. She had blinded her 
eyes to his glaring faults; she had been deaf to 
the voice of wisdom. 

It was not possible to such a nature to teach 
herself utter forgetfalness all at once. Not 
even when the hideous truth was known to 
her that he had never loved her, that his kisses 
and words had been false, his whole life a lie, 
her money, and not she herself, being hia goal 
and his desire. No, not even with this know- 
ledge could she teach herself to hate where she 
had loved, to despise what she had treasured 
and revered, to cast on the ground beneath 
her feet that which she had garnered in her 
holiest of holies for nearly two years past. 

She fell into the habit of forgetting all this 
bitter knowledge, and reverting to the first 
days of her short happiness. 

She would remember some word of praise, 
some caress giver, perhaps all carelessly, 
some pleasant hour she had spent with the 
man who had accepted her exquisite love with 
a sort of sublime indifference, and derived 
some amusement from it whilst its freshness 
lasted, but who had flang it one side when 
tired with as little remorse as he would have 
felt had he kicked a dog that stood in his 


th. 

There needed some even stronger blow than 
those which had fallen to shatter the chain 
that linked Hope's tender thoughts to her 
dead past—some thrust more direct, more 
subtle and quick, to reach her heart at once, 
and end the dream for ever. 

“ She is breaking her heart for him, miser- 
able coward that he is! '’ Dr. Gunter said, as 
he and Philip, foregoing their fishing expedi- 
tion, walked with Hope and her attendants to 
Blairton, and then retraced their steps to 
Meckrington, after having refreshed and rested 
themselves in the qaaint old Castle. ‘* Why is 
it that the beat women always waste their 
loves and lives on blackguards! ” 

‘They worship an ideal,’’ Pailip said, 
gently. ‘‘ They see no flaw. Itis their own 
pure hearts and imaginations that give them 
that constancy and satisfaction which we find 
80 difficult to understand." 

‘* You should have been a poet,”’ Dr. Gunter 
said, as they walked on; and then, quite 
involuntarily, he spoke a thought that had 
framed itself in his miad. ‘* Why could not 
you have married my fairy. She would have 
been happy with you, Pailip! For you would 
have valued her, and been good to her!" 

They had reached the gate of the little 
cottage which was Pailip’s domicile during the 
summer months, and where Dr. Ganter had 
come to stay for a few weeks; and with his 
hand on the latch the young man turned and 
looked at his friend, then without a word 
pushed open the gate and walked steadily up 
the path. 

Dr. Ganter took out his handkerchief and 
rabbed his face, then farled his umbrella and 





tucked it under his arm, 





‘* Heaven bless me!" he said to himself, in 
half-a-dozen keys. ‘‘ Heaven bless me, what a 
contemptible doltandfoollam! Why did I 
not think of this?—I, who pride myself on 
seeing through a brick wall as far as most 
people!’ He let the gate clang behind him, and 
walked on mechanically ; and as he went 
through the old-fashioned garden his eyes 
travelled to where Philip stood bending over 
his excited dogs, and his rough face softened. 
“Poor lad!” he said, tenderly, to himself. 
‘' Poor lad!” 


(To be continued.) 





ETHEL’S FLIRTATION. 


—0;— 
CHAPTER XLVIII.—(continued.) 


Everyroye asked how Harry Venn had taken 
it, and then those who had been eye- witnesses 
in the densely-crowded court-room told how 
he had risen to his feet deathly paleas Powers 
proceeded with her story. 

He had listened like one almost petrified 
until she had reached the very end of her 
narrative, and then the bitterest groan that 
ever was heard fell from his lips. 

He had crossed over to where Aunie sat, 
pale and trembling. 

“I thank Hoaven you are acknowledged 
innocent before the world, as I have always 
firmely believed you to be,” he said, huskily, 
then turned and made his way through the 
crowded court-room to his home. 

Mr. Whiteley and his weeping wife were 
awaiting him in the library, but the servants 
told how he hurried past it, going at once to 
his wife's room. 

He sent the attendant into another apart- 
ment; but he did not close the door or draw 
the portierzs. He seemed to quite forget her 
near presence, and that she could hear all that 
transpired. 

Ethel was standing by the window, lookiog 
out listlessly over the sunlit garden. He 
stepped up to her and laid a heavy hand on 
her arm. 

She turned slowly, but there was no smile 
on her face, no glad ory of surprise and joy as 
in the past when her eyes fell upon the face of 
him whom she loved so well. 

When he met the dazed, uncertain stare of 
those dark eyes as he realised that the light of 
reason had fled, all the bitter rage and horror 
that had filled his heart against her when he 
had discovered her sin melted into the deepest 

ity. 
. Despite her crimes in attempting to murder 
Annie and in setting fire to The Firs, a wave 
of deep regret swept through his heart at the 
cruel fate that had overtaken her. 

Why should he not pity her? Sbe was 
his wife—the young wife who, despite his 
coldness, had loved him with so idolatrous a 
love that the angela in Heaven might have 
wept for her. = 

Poor Ethel! poor girl! Even in that pitifal 
moment he thought of the words he had often 
heard on her lips—words that had been wont 
to touch her heart and always bring the tears 
to her beautifal eyes when she uttered them : 


‘* What is there in such agony as this 
Better than the unconsciousness of those 
Who, never loving, dream not of its bliss, 
And, never losing, taste not of its woes, 
Ah,me! how oft Ive thought "twere better 
far ? 
Never to love, than love to lose again ; 
Better to have a sky without a star 
Than for one setting weep in bitter pain."” 





Life's star had set for Ethel. Ah, Heaven! 
the pity of it, and she so young and fair, and 
she had loved him so! 

He had come to her with bitter, scathing 
words on his lips and abhorrence in his heart ; 
bat the words stack in his throat as he met 
the far-away stare of those listless, dusk eyes. 
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“ Ethel ! my poor Ethel!” he caid in a voice 
pate with emotion, holding out his arms to 

er. 

She did not sprirg into them, and nestle 
her dark, curly head against his shoulder. 

His voluntary offer of a caress had come to 
her too late. 


‘Too late for repine when the doom has been 


spoken, 
Too late for the balm when the heart is broken.” 


«* Ethel,” he murmured again, ‘do you not 
know me? Iam Harry—your husband!” 

‘Bhe drew back from him, and looked at him 

wistfally. 

“IT have been ee the sun shining on 
‘the roses,” she murmured ; “and one of them, 
that great red rose yonder, bending to and fre 
quite aloof from the rest, infolds my heart and 
soul in its tender crimson leaves. When Harry 
comes you must point it out tohim. Say to 
him: the soul Ethel is in that rose, and 
when the dew is on it they are Ethel’s tears.” 


H ad into the nearest seat, and 
puenel: alou * 


Ah, Heaven! this was terrible! terrible— 
almost more than he could bear. 

He caught her fluttering, outstretched 
hands, and attempted to draw her towards 
him, but she resisted him. 

‘*You must not touch me!” she cried. 
“Tues are too fragile for the touch of rude 
hands !” 

He tried to talk to her—tried to comfort 
her, and to break the dark clouds that 
obacured her mind, but he realised it was 
quite useless. 

Each moment the strange idea that her 
spirit was entombed in the heart of a red rose 
took a ter hold upon her, and at last in 
despair he left her. 

Both Harry’s and Ethel’s parents objected 
strenuously to have her conveyed to an 
asylam. 

They engaged the kindest but strictest 
keepers for her, and had her conveyed to the 
western wing of the villa, where the sun shone 
all day and the birds sung among the trees 
outside; but there were no roses in view to 
distract her —— 

Expert special had been sent for, and 
one after the other gave up her case as hope- 
less. Each and every one —— the belief 
that her insanity wae incurable. 

‘*She might have a long life before her,” 
they said, ‘‘ but never all the long 
years that might come and 
Ciouds be lifted from her mind. 

And everyone who loved her cried out in 
secret, ‘that in this Heaven had been kind to 
her and had spared her, for if the clouds 
should break away the law would lay its heavy 
eross upon her, and she would occupy the 
— cell that that she had intended for poor 

ie. 

Both Harry and Ethel’s father bore up 
poms ey their crushing sorrow, but the 
shock been too great a one to Mrs. White- 
ley for her to overcome it, and one week from 
the day this crushing sorrow had come to her 
they buried her under the willows in the 
sountry churchyard. 

She had died withthe name of her beloved 
thel upon her lips. She had begged piteously 
to have her darling brought to her. Each day 
they had told her she should see her Ethel on 
the morrow. No one dared tell her that 
Ethel’s condition had changed alarmingly, 
and for the worse, 

Her one cry had been for Annie, and she re- 
fused to take food or sustenance of any kind 
from any other hand. 

Harry and Mr, Whiteley looked at each 
Other with white faces, asking each other 
what was to be done. 

‘* There is but one thing to do,’’ gravely re- 
turned the doctor, who charge of poor 
Ethel, ‘and that is to induce the young girl 
she asks for to come to her. She mighs do a 
= deal of good, and perhaps avert much 


go would the 


“ This Annie is my daughter's bitterest foe,”’ 


cried ont Mr. Whiteley. ‘I would almoat 
rather see my darling dead at my feet than see 
that girl gloating over her downfall,” he added, 
with a stormy imprecation. 

“It is quite a common occurrence for them 
to call for their enemies in cases like this,” 
returned the doctor, ‘‘but I repeat that the 
presence of even these self-same avowed foes 
is & benefit, for they possess a cort of magnetic 
attraction for them, and a power to quiet vio- 
lent paroxjsms. I should say induce this 
young girl to come to your wife, Mr. Venn, if 
it is in your power.” 

Mr, Whiteley bowed his head in grim 
silence, but the swelling of the great knotted 
cords on his forehead revealed how intense his 
grief was as he listened to the piteous cries in 
the inner apartment and the angry voice of 
Ethel calling over and over again for Annie, 

‘* What shall I do, mother?” said Harry, 
huskily, at last. ‘‘ You must advise me.” 

Mrs. Venn looked into her son's face. 

“I know your seoret, Harry,” she whis- 
wey laying her hand on his fair, bowed 

ead ashe bent over her. ‘'I read it in your 
anguished eyes when Annie's fate looked so 
dark, Although wedded to poor Ethel, you 
have not got over your love for Annie yet, and 
4 boy of her being —_ this > = 
is appalling to you, and especially after 
~ he has ocourred. Am I not right, my 
Oy ” 

As she spoke she looked anxiously into his 
clouded blue eyes, hoping against hope that he 
would be able to say ‘‘ No” to this charge. 

For a moment he was silent, and she saw 
his face grow pale. 

He lifted his head slowly, and looked at her 
calmly, steadily. 

“TI will not attempt to deceive you, mother. 
You shall know the whole truth,” he said. “ I 
= -_ deny ¥ I ng — Ay, a he 
with a love so desperate, 80 eepairing a 
times I feel frightened at myself. 

‘* Heaven alone knows how I have fought 
against it. I thought myself strong in will- 

wer, but one glance at Annie’s sweet, pale 
‘ace unmans me; my resolutions are swept 
away like withered leaves in a gale. 

“Now you know all, mother, and I repeat 
that I leave it to you whether or not I shall 
ask Annie to come to minister my poor wife,"’ 

** You have no choice in the matter, Harry. 
You must put yourself entirely outside of the 
question, and think only of Ethel and her 
needs. You must overcome your love for 
Annie, and the sooner = begin the heroic 
struggle, which must end in victory over your 
own self, the better. You must not shrink 
from the ordeal, but face it manfally. You 
have lef the matter with me, and I say bring 
Annie here.” 


CHAPTER XLIx. 


Hazey Venn never forgot the sensation shat 
swept across his heart as he walked slowly up 
the paved walk that led to John Carlyle’s 
cottage, where Annie was stopping. — 

How well he remembered the object that 
had brought him there that other time in the 
days gone by. He remembered how he had 
built his hopes on seeing Annie that cold 
winter night, to beg of her to go over to The 
Firs and plead with Ethel to elude her stern 
papa’s vigilance and elope with him. 

Toate had saved him from the wrath of the 
irate old lawyer who had followed them and 
meant to challenge him to mortal combat. 

In that moment Harry almost wished that 
the duel had taken place. 

The miller’s wife looked greatly astounded 
when she answered the knock at the door and 
saw who her visitor was, 

‘Is Annie here?” he asked, huskily. 

‘ Yes,” she said, rather hesitatingly. 

‘Can I see her? ” he asked, earnestly. 

‘‘T hardly think she will have time to see 
you, sir,” she answered, dubiously. ‘ Annie 
is leaving the village for good to-day. She 





never wants to see Westmoreland ; and 





Ido not blame the girl—she has suffered so 
mach and so unjustly here. She goes by the 
10.20 train. It doesn’s want yery much to 
that time now. So, you see, if she did see 
you, she would have but a very few moments 
to spare.” 

“Will you tell her my business is very 
urgent?’ he requested, eagerly. ‘‘Say that 
I must see her if but for a moment.”’ 

She courtesied and quitted the apartment. 
Soon after he heard the soft rostle of a 
woman’s skirts, the door opened hesitatingly, 
and Annie, in a plain grey travelling-dress, 
stood pale as a lily before him. 

“Annie!” he said, huskily, stepping for- 
ward. 

‘*You—you wished to see me, Mr. Venu?” 
she said, drawing back a little, her eyos 
drooping in embarrassment, 

He looked at her, the timid girl who had 
been his bride for a few short hours—his 
bride in name only—and his extended hand 
fell heavily to his side. 

** You have heard of my intended departure, 
and are here to bid me good-bye?’ she said, 
timidly, as he did not speak. 

“No,” he answered, slowly. ‘I did not 
know of it, Annie. I came here for quite 
another purpose, I am glad I am here in 
pr to prevent your intended departure,’’ he 
& s 

She looked up at him quite startled, aod 
her sweet lips grew white. 

‘*Is it some new trouble Iam called upon 
to face?” she asked, tremulously. ‘“I—I 
have become so used to expecting it that ——”’ 

“No, no,” he out in, quickly. ‘‘ Pardon ma 
for keeping you a single instant in suspense. 
I—I am here to beg # great favour at your 
hands—a favour for one now helpless and 
beyond all human aid—who needs you.” 

“Is it about Ethel? Is—is she dead?” she 
asked, in an awe-struck voice. 

“Yes, it is about Ethel,'’ he replied, sadly. 
“She is not dead. Bat I—I will break into 
the subject without preamble, Annie. We 
want you to come to her; you can save her 
life, perhaps. Shecalla for you night and 
day. Noone can comfort her. Let me maka 
it a prayer to you. You are noble and 
charitable of heart; forget all the wrong 
she has done you, and remember only that she 
is afflicted so cruelly. The heart of her 
cruellest enemy would feel a pang of pity aa 
they gaze upon the wreck of what was once 
bright, bonny Ethel! Come to her, Annie ; 
she calls for you, refasing to be comforted 
until you are with her. You have a mission 
to perform—duty points out a path to you! 
Oh, Annie, can you refuse to follow it?” 

Annie had listened with: pale cheeks and 
dilated eyes. 

‘*Go—to—Ethel!” she gasped, reooiling 
and looking at him. ‘Oh, I cannot! I can. 
not! Ask anything else of me! I could not 
go into her presence! I—I would drop down 
on the old!” 

“You have been brave in the past, Annie,” 
he pleaded, hoarsely, ‘‘and now I pray you to 
bring all your courage to bear upon this 
earnest prayer, Where were you intending-to 
go to-day—if I may ask the question ?"’ 

“I have no hesitation in replying,” she 
answered, in a low voice. “I am going to 
London.” 

“Was it your idea to obtain employment 
there?” he asked, huskil #2 8 


y- 
‘* Yes,” she answered, timidly. 
thought I might get a position in so large a 
city to—to teach little children, or—or be a 
companion to some lady.” 

‘Stay and be a companion—a friend to 
Ethel!” he exclaimed, earnestly. ‘' You shall 
have twice the remuneration that you would 
receive in London. Ay, I will double ft, quad- 
ruple it! You can name your own price!” 

he turned deathly pale, and she looked at 
him with a gaze he never forgot; it haunted 
him all the rest of his life. 

“I beg of you to say no more!" she 
faltered, adding, ‘“‘I could never take one 
penny from the man whom I have called— 
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husband! It wonpld burn my hands! If I 
consent to go té—to Hitel, it will be on an 
errand of pa and not for remuneration.” 

“ Forgive mé, Annie!" ‘he said, humbly ; 
“I did not méan to wound you!” Come, then, 
ag poor Ethel’s friend.” She has no mother's 
gentle hands to minister to her wants; she 
bas no sister. Come and be her guardian 
angel! I wish F cohld Knee} here at your feet 
and breathe a prayer that might touch your 
heart if my earnest pleading failaf’ What 
words can I say to influctice you?” 

“ Will you givs me timé'to think it qver?"’ 
ehe asked, slowly. . 

‘I must, if you ask it,” he replied; ‘* but 
each moment you keep me in doubé is hard 
for me to bear!” 

Annie walked over to the window, and 
looked thoughtfully ont over the little patch 
of garden; looked without seeing the bright- 
hued flowers, for her eyes were fuil of tears. 

It waa @ bitter airngefe to ‘her. 

Should she go to Fhe woman who had 
wrecked her life—the woman who had taken 
from her all that was worth living for? 

She looked up at the Biue, cloudless sky.snd 
prayed that Heaven would gnide Ker in her 
decision, Ah, it was Eo hard to judge what 
she shou!d'da! 

Perhaps the thought of living beneath the 
fame roof with Harty, and of realising that he 
belonged to another, brought the pangs that 
ehot through Ker Heart. 

The battle wag oyér at last—daty had.con- 
quered prigé and regret, 

bas ae go Yo Ethel,’ she said, very 

vely. 

The light that Broke over his face was piti- 
ful tosee. It startled eyen Annie. 

“Yon are noble snd kind,” he pajd. ‘‘May 
Heaven give you that which your heart.craves 
most jn this world’ for your goodnegs,” he 
added, fervently.’ j 

He wondered why she turned so, pale, and 
leaned so heavily agsinst the nearest chair for 
ba sh ‘ , . 

**Do you wish me to accompany you now?”’ 
she asked, abruptly. 5 ' 

“If you will be &p Kind, Annis,” he repurned, | 
wistfully. : 

Neigher the miller, or. hig. good wile took 
kindly to the ides. 

“T shonld advise yen to keep away from 
that med creature who has done yom 80, much 
harm ajready, Amrie,”’ declared the miller’s 
wife, adding, ‘‘I am afraid ahe..will be the 
death of you yet.” 

“I think it is my ‘daty to go to. her,” 
responded Axnie. 

‘One must never place thempelveg'in sbgo- 
lete danger, even for duty’s sake,” dectsted | 
her sunt. ‘'Do you suppose if there wag a | 
woman On the fage of this earth that had at 
any time attempted my life that'I would place 
myself in her power again? I shonld say not. 
But you have a different way of looking at it, 
and I suppose if youhave made up your mind 
to go nothing I could cay ih this world would 
influencé you, would it?” 

“T arn afraid not, aunt,” confessed the girl. 

“Phen JI might just as well cay follow the bent 
of your own will, Annie, But I might as well 
tell yon: my. opipion of exch an arrangement, 
and that is, that no good will come of it; 
mark well my words!” 

That warning fell oar ani. distinatJy on 
Aaniv’s ears, and plies almost Hie sheng. 
ing her resolation, ipot ® done so 
bad if not tent ee ne aad (3 Harry 
moment before that she g9.to Ethel. 

The aunt watched Harry sad-Annie walk 
coxa the path togesher with a simange expres- 
£39n on her comely face. 

_“ Heaven gtant. shet it may adlicome ont 
right,” she nivnttexed ; ‘but I hav a strange 
premonition ee ae re wilt heppen. 
Qh, would thet I .coni ve peranaded mp 
poor little Annie not to’ placa bexself in that 
woman's power again!" 








CHAPTER L. 


Wuen Annie saw the great Chena? in poor 
Ethel she bowed her Head and wept as few 
women weep in a lifetime.’ The pathetic 
expreseion of the sad, dark eyes touched her 
heart to the very core. 

Ethel dia not recognise hey,’ but still pleaded 
piteouely for Annis to come to her, and yet 
the presence of faithfal, patien} Annie seemed 
to cest a soothing spell over her. She would 
permit no other hand to lie on her bornin 
brow, no other hand’ bué Annie's to’/holtl a coo!- 
ing draught to her lips. 

Harry's mother was alsays present when 
he entered a room where Annis was, hut when 
she observed how careful he wag to never enter 
the girl's ptesenca when she was alone, she 
told herself that her vigilance was not ngoes- 
gary. 

Ethel grew weaker and wesker despite all 
their tender watchfal care; and the day came 
when Harry had to carry her to the window 
in “his strq¢ng arms to see the pun ahining on 
the crimeon rcee she loved so well. 

“Tahal never see the rose or the cunlight 
again,” she whispered. “Never again!” 

No one Fis any stentitn to “phese little 
vagaries of speech, e woul be stronger 
soon, they thought, butshe grew ‘fe alarmipgly 
worse that the dyctors were quickiy summoned 
to hold a consultation. 

Among them was one whose face seemed 


strangely familiar to Harry, and this thought 


gtew more upon him aa he watched him bend. 
ing intently over Ethel. 
He called the attention cf hoth Mr. White- 


ley and Annie io thia fagt, but both declared’ 


that it must be his imagination, for the doptor 
in question—a stern, grave-looking man, with 
a heavy -be end troubled eyes—was a 
stranger in the vicinity. 

And once, when Harry entered quite unex- 
pectedly, He Mend the dostor pacing pp and 
down in great mental excitemens, 

“My. Vétin,” Ke said, “the time has come 
when FE can remain silent no longer. Poor 
Ethel is fading away before my eyes like a 
flower witheribg in the bud, and no human 


| being saye myself has power to arrest the 
dr i 


ease, 

Who was this man who took Ethel’s ng 
so familiarly on bia fips, and dared make snc 
s wonderful statement? Harry was dumb- 
founded. 

“First of all, before I reveal who and what 
I am, fT muét bind you to an oath of silence 
never to’ reveal, by werd ‘or deed, my iden- 


tity.” 
Y weagreatly amazed by this procedure, 
pill he gaye the required promise. 

Then, quick as a flash, the man flung’a wig 
from his head, and threw off a long carling 
beard which he wore;and stood revealed to 
Herry—Francia Clare, Ethel’s oid lover ! 

‘‘ Hash!" oxied! Glare, ‘Remember your 
promise, Make no outery ! You will not 
betray mea when you bave learned my errand 
here. I will see as briefly ag,possible. 

“ You know how I psricd from —how 
she detected whatI was end scorned me en 
the night ehe waa to here bsen my bride, I 
vowed shen terrible ravepga-npon her, and, 
Heaven. pardon me, I kepi my crael yor, 

“I yesogned to Westmoreland again soon 
afier I had fled from it, batin so perfeat. a 
disguise no haman being ever recognised me, 

“I opened.an apothecary shop-and labora- 
tory—Ah! row you remember the old German 

rofesser, I must be brief to tell you all that 
would say, for moments are as precious as 
gold to Ethel. 

“ Among my customers was Powers, Ethel’s 
maid, and through’her I raw a clear road to 
my revenge She purchased from mea sleep- 
ing potion—a-deadly ee Grops of which 
— pleep, twenty aint , and thirty 

eath, 

“Ethel is at the present moment insane from 
the effects of that’ powerful drug. T alone can 
administer to her the gutidete.’ 





‘“‘ Why has it not been administered tp her 
then?” cried Harry, excitedly. 

“Hush! not £0 hasty,” repeated Clare. 
“ The antidote is more powerful than the dr0g 
itself. I will either cure in 2 moment's time 
or kill, I give you fair warning; I daremake 
no false promises. Now you know all, Dare 
you take the risk of its being given her—to 


oure or todsill.ber? (Her dife.cu herdesth, as 


well as her reason in the balance, hangs in 
yqur bands. Thisk gpiakly what.you desire 


one. 
~ T willtalk the matter. over. with Ethel’s 
father,” spid. Harry, turning toward the door, 
but Clare we ee before a achinas 

* You.and you alone are to Cecide her yg 
hoe retorted, firmly Blacin ig his back to the 
door. ‘Make an cutcry and you are » dead 
man!” 

Ashe spokehs placed a small silver-mopated 
revolver on & table beside him. he 

Betray my identity and your life will pay 
the forfe : of your pe aac Ayre ye 

lac the wig and beard. “ Think deeply 
be kiya you be to take the fer- 
rible risk? If.she lives her reason will be .re- 
stored ; if the drug means death for her it will 
psriorms iie work tly, Teaying no trace 


ow ong Harry paged that floor, a prey to 
hisown thoughts, Fi never knew. ‘At Honeth 
he tnxned and faced Clare. : 
“Let the a be Soman Ho my 
ife,” he said, buskily, ‘‘ and if she recoveraher 
psa you shall have have halfmy fortune. If 
he digs I shall shoot myself over her grave 
for being the cause of it, and the same god 
will cover both |"’ 
oe ecmeiag apap Ss 
0 you .t9 compile’ co IO, BAA f ; 
tend that ~ : card oft stor in ths 
courtroom abon oe Eyhel's Bi 0 
ge Annie into ibe Buse gol, and aleo of 
ow she set pony : en se mag 4 
to the tower, and thig I wonld gay in regard to 
it—at such times Annie nigat invariably have 
taken the gree to produce glcep, and was 
onder ita influence. She. Wop eh scone 
for her agtions. Under this circumstance, 
which I swear to you iy true, yom should find 






ardon for the poor dirlin Heart.” 

Ry I ao, - responded ‘ ing 9a atrong 
en seldom gob in a lifetime, 

PThe obet hah 


F was ona of the most 
intense anxiety jo Harry, r bb had at last 
persuaded bimgelf to.per xperiment of 
saving Eshel and her reason, Together they 
approached the in then syddanly a great 
hushed ory broke from Clare's lips. 

«Ts yas yof intended ¢ phould be 
gaved,’ Fe ES i * Be phe 4g beyond all 
a bg id, ; i ig Gens Se hilt Sidiaty 

ef, des er ¥p ke 
oor Bi it eho hed Bugivp ote she, bitterest 


aia ove’s bse teatati i 
Yielding to Harry's. protes snd splemn 
pied @ that He wonld Pelion Jn ill game, 
to Jlgre made B. on pantpanion. 
and those who knew of Ethel’s crimes now 
pitied her; and to this day ie ile folk 
take strangers to the spot where she lies sleep- 
ing under a bower of apie gi arted xoses, 
and tell the story of her sgd young Jife and its 
fatal ending. 
‘* Had she never loved seeJkindly, 
Had she never loved sde so blindly, 


Never loved and never paxted, 
She had:not been brokenshearted.” 


On the eyening . of fhe day that Ethel was 
Igid to rest, Harry Venn lett Westmoreland ; 
but before he went away ke exacted a promise 
from Annie thet she wagpld seal with bis 
feeble old mother, and y: ope at Igeh to the 
entreaties of both —w ang sen, Annie re- 
mained with Mrs. Venn, 

For quite a yeat Har og to hia mother 
regularly, alysys sng H gpxing. few 

eagant words. for a, And . day & 
Taster came from Harry thas wasall Annie's 

>. 


own. 
* * * * 
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“Annie, Gatling,” it ended, in the post- 
sérigt, “I-tatnot endcre any longer the 
pie vr ahr ifeating my heart‘ont. I hear 
stich ‘glowing ‘accounts of your goodness and 
beatity in every letter front mother, and how 
many lovers: are flattering about you, that I 
amr afratad ff I do not spexk xt once I will 
lose you. I stall never coms back to Wert- 
ee ttoless a Hid meicome, shad meet 
me a betrothal ring on your’ fintver—my 
promive? bride.” * “ 7 


Oh; Kew happy Awnie was over thet letter ! 
How she laughed and cried over it; Showering 
kisses’ arid terer carseves over it, as young 
gitls wo Often do over the written +vérds of the 
merr they’ love ! 

Annfe’s letter ronet have coritahted the 
eweet asaurance, for on ‘the very hext week 
Harry returned, eenberted, bus bandtomer 
than ever. 

Annié flew at the’sound of his well-known 
footsteps, bat ‘he krew well where to find her, 
and he followed her tothe rose-garien, — 

Hie came up to the little elender figure 
standing by the fountain and clasped her 
closely in His strong atme. 

“Do-not struggte to'get Bway from me, my 
bonny Annie—rmy @ m' and only love, for 
these arms intend to hétd ‘you jast this way 
throvgh life! Look up i -my fate, sweet- 
heart, and ‘tell-me you'do love me? T have 
honyered for thowe words so long!” 

Very timidiy ehe raised ther flowerlike face, 
all binshes and happy tears, to glance sbyty 
at him, and he read the answer in her eyes 
that ‘her lips réfirsed to speak, 

The next Gay there wasa happy weiltting, 
and everyons declared ‘that there never was 2 
more besutiftl ‘rics or a happier husband, 
and everyone waa pleased thas their romance 
had ended in a bappy msrriage, es 
romance shontd. And Annie is thankfnl for 
the fact that Harry is her very own now, ard 
not a lover loaned to her. 


[RE END.] 








ADVERTISING Js DOs, a8. Many Auppase, an 
Oitcome.of modern necessity, butiitics.a very 
ancient practice; and the British. Maseam 
possessea-a collectiqn of old Greek advertice- 
ments printed on Jeaden plates, The Egyp- 
4jans were greatadvertizera. Papysus leaves 
over thzee thousand years old have been found 
at Thebes, describing ronaway slaves, and 
offerin; a reward for Aheixr eapture—-poor 
wWretebes ; and.at Pompeii ancient advertiae- 
ments have been deciphered on the walls. So 
perhaps, after all, the inhabitants of ald 
Athensand Rome and oreny other ancient 
cities had to deplore se desecration of their 
fine bniléings.and places as muchas we do at 
the present day. 

Very few of us bave head any notion how 
happy a place Heligoland hes been unger 
British vole. {t is something like heaven in 
this—that there iano lawyerthere. Marsiage 
in Heligoland is; 29 it-ought-to be, a weighty 





matter. For reasons peculiar to the country, 
rushing into matrimony ia not possible, 
There are so fow houses, and the ce. avail. 
able for new ones ie go restricted, that an 
engaged couple are obliged’ to go on conrting 
until s honsebolder dies and a house is thus | 
liberated. No gentleman’ must give a lady his | 
arm uayjess and until be fs betrothed to her. | 
Once married the young men abont town in | 
Heligoiand are safe from judicial vengeance 
for past amatory indiscretions, since an-action 
for breach of promise cannot be brought | 
against a imarricd man. The law is very 
rarely broken ; there are no Irish inthe island. | 

| 


Bat in Helizgoland there ia not always prison | 
for “him what steals what isn't hie’n.” The , 
islanders object to the ex of boarding | 
prisoners. Consequently the jail is usually | 
empty. Thricebappy Heligoland—no lawyer, | 
no breach of promise, no going to jail. No | 
wonder the Germans covet it. I 


THE DEATH OF LOVE. 
oo 


Tury met in April when the birds were ring. 
ing, 
And feagrant flowers were everywhere up. 


TH. 
She, fairer. than the mantling cheek of morn, 
OCosly demure, and pensively foriern— 
A passionate plance a hend-oclasp warm and 


"And Jave-was born. 
The blossom‘sandaledt twilights, roftly strew- 


ing 
Their mute enchantment on the blissful weo- 
ing, 
Brought only taptare to the trysting place, 
While infant leve; with many a budding grace, 
Filling the bush with vows like doves a cooing, 
Grew #trong apace. 


Sothéy were murtitd when the leaves were 
turning 

From green to gold, and maple boughs were 
burning 

And blushing with the fever of deoay ; 

And winter passed: and epring resumed her 


‘sway 
White jove Tooked back with an unspoken 
yearning 
To yesterday. 


The blossom-footed hours still congregated 
Where he and she had mej and wooed and 


mated, 
And where the roses leaned against the wall— 
Twinkled snew to hear a dead leaf fall, 
But no ons came, and still they watched and 


a Wadlted, 
And that was all. 


Ah, who can tell what sudden, secret forces 
Will turn life's .current from accustomed 
courses, 
Or blast asunder hearts to passion wed; 
And ao they parted. Bester this, they said, 
When:marriage is bas mother io divorces 
Hi dove be. dead. 
G. K, ©. 








WAS IT A MURDER? 
—o— 


THIRTY-Five years ago this summer J epent 
ecme delightfal months in that most pictur. 
esque and charming of retreate—the Tele of 
Man, ‘with my headquarters at Castletown. 

Dariag the summer months, when the 
herring fishery was at its height, Castletown 
pisr in the early hours of the morning was 2 


} most picturesque place, with its boats and 


masses of gleaming fish and queer fishermen 

—and fisherwomen, teo, for that matier— 

——_ Scotch and Weleh and English and 
anx. 

Bat towering, like Saul, head and shoniiers 
above the crowd, I noticed always a young 
Manxman, who seemed to be an authority on 
all subjects of sale. 

He wore the common dress of blue flannel, 
cutin the neual quaint, ungraceful form, but 
no form of dress could have spoiled a figare 
meniaed in natore’s noblest proportions, 

His bare, brown throat supported a head 


; and face etrikingly handsome, though it was 


evident from its glowing, bronzed tint, that it 
bad been set against the suns and winds of 


| Heaven for many-a year. 


We -soon fonnd ont that this men was 
universally reepeoted, and eagerly sought after, 
not only by ‘his own olags, but by leisurely 


| Visitors, to whom his knowledge of the sea 


and of the:coast, and of every point of interest 

within a day's pleasoring, was invaluable, 
_He seemed, however, to particularly attach 

himself to a young Englishman, called Her- 


‘bart Clarke, who spent some of his tima 
sketching, riding. and dining with the cfficers 
of the garrison ; but #he most of it in an open 
boat out at sea. Indeed, people soon began to 
notice that Herbert Olarke and tire fisherman, 
Richard Greet, were never long uparf, 

The summer passed, and eutumn, with iia 
cocasionsal stormy daye, wes wpon ue, Srill 
Oturke lingered, people eait, solely because bo 
conid not besr to part with Dick Greet. 

I ‘had, however, some don!sts as to whether 
Dick-was the only charm ; for twice, when I 
had been gathering bieckberries in the wooce, 
I had come upon Olarke and a besntifnl 
peacant girl, named Margaret Garth, belong- 
ing to the little hamlet, on the sands, — 

A few days after my second meeting of 
them I received an invitation to attend a 
Manx fisherman’s wedding to be given in the 
great barm of Felton iestute; for the brides 
people bad been retainers of the Feltons for 
centuries, and the master of Felton and ali his 
family were to dance ai the bridal, Many ci 
the officers and visitors of the city were gucsic, 
and among the rest Herbert Clarke, ; 

His glance, on entering the barn, sought 
until it found Maggie, and then if foligwed bez 
every movement. I¢ seemed to sypecinily 
annoy Herbert that Dick Greet was on the 
moet familiar terms with her, and sfisr a 
while, as Dick pagsed him, he said, in a 
querulous voice,— ‘ 

“J should think you would be tired trotting 
round after that little girl—you have doxo 
notbing else for nearly three hours.’’ 

Dick anewered pleasantly,— 

“ And what for would I be tired in threo 
hours, when it is all the days of my life I mean 
to trot after her?" 

Herbert's face darkened visibly, but ho mada 
no anawer. Soon after, however, I missed 
him, and locking through the room, [ saw 
Maggie was also absent. It was a lovely 
September night, with a fall, yellow mocn, 
and ag many of the visitors had left the bara 
for a stroll on the firm, dry sands, I tonx a 
friend's atm ani joined them, 

We had not walked far, when we met Her- 
bert and Maggie hand in hand, and when Dick 
Greet missed his love and his friend, he walked 
to the barn-docr and instantly saw them 
sauutering together on the moonlit sands, 

It did not take him many minutes to reach 
them. 

“Maggie,” he said, inan angry voice, ‘‘ you 
come home with me at once, or I'il——”’ 

“ Dick, if you threaten me, I'll never coma 
with you again,” 

“You can please yourself, Margaret Gurth ; 
it’s not Riohard Greet, though he is your 
promised husband, thas will ask you twico.”’ 
And with a farions look at Herbert, which 
was answeretl by a provoking little laugh, Dick 
went back to the wedding gsnests. 

But all hie griety was gone ; he would neither 
dance nor sing; and long bstore the festivities 
were over he left. Ay hs wont home ho 
glanced toward tho sands. © Herbert and 
Maggie were together. 

Herbert held her hand, and stooped his 
proud head to listen to what sho was saying 
Dick glanced buta moment st this bitter sighs, 
then, with a mattered threat, not plersant fo 
hear, he taok the other way. Uufortanately, 
several people heard the words, and they were 
afterward recalled to his oondemntition. _ 

A party of fishers came in one morniry, 
bringing with them Herberi’s private rew- 
boat, which they had found floating a couple 
of miles out of harbour. His line and a conpie 
of books were in tha boat, and the oars were 
found not far away; bat there was no trace 
of the young man. People began to inquirs 
next where Dick had been during the flow ot 
that mornins’s tide, and when it was proved 
that he bad been seen leaving the harbour very 
early that morning, many looked on him with 
faces of dreadful me&ning. 

Still, none liked tobe promatnre. Mr. Clarke 
was always swayed by the caprice of the 
moment, and it was suggested that he had 
perhaps met a fishing-smaok, and gone with 
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the orew to enjoy some deep-sea fishing. 
Every boat that came in the little ports 
adjacent was eagerly inqaired of ; no one, how- 
ever, had seen anything of the missing man. 
Day by day the suspicion of foul play grew 
more definite. 

When ten days had elapsed, and no letters 
or tidings came, the proper authorities took 
charge of Herbert's personal effects, and Dick 
Greet was arrested on suspicion; but their 
being no positive evidence to confirm the 
vague suspicions regarding him, he was 
acquitted, 

Bat now began the worst of his punish- 
ment. The severity of the cld laws of Man 
had made the try look upon crime as 
something altogether @readful; murder was 
@ thing nearly unknown, snd beyond the pale 
of exouse or pardon, its very suspicion was a 
irightfal thing. Dick found himself in pretty 
much the same condition as the excommuni- 
cated man in the Dark Ages. 


He could get no work; if he had not had 
money saved he must have starved or left 
Castletown. About Christmas time, he met 
on the sea-shore the rector of the church he 
had once so regularly attended. He would 
have passed him with a dark, averted face, but 
the good man would not lethim. He put out 
his hand and looked Dick steadily and kindly 
in the face, 

‘* Dick,” he said, “ do you think I am going 
to eat my Christmas dinner with your dark, 
stabborn face haunting me? Why have you 
not come to ses me in your trouble ?’’ 

‘ Your servants, sir, would have said I left | 
a bloody step at the door-stone. Would you 
have ailowed me to stand upon your hearth?” 

‘Did you ever try me, Dick? Tarn back | 
with me and come home to my study, forl 
have something to say to you.” 

Ten the good man led him on to tell all 
the petty insults whose tremendous cumu- 
lative power was fast turning him into a 
fierce, bitter hater of his kind; and the poor 
fellow found comfort even in this unbarden- 
ing of his grief, as well asin the unspoken 
sympathy that glistened in his listener’s eyes. | 
At last when the heavy heart had unburdened 
all ita agony, the rector said,— 

‘' Dick, why don't you go away from Castle- 
town?" 1 
‘*No, sir,” he answered, passionately; ‘'I 
have cone nothing to run away for. If there 
iz any jastice in Heaven it will clear me in 
the sight of my neighbours and kinfolk. I can 
wait; but I want to be here on the spot when 

Heaven is ready to hear my cause.” 

‘Are you suffering for money or neces- 
saries ?" 

‘Not much, sir; for since your reverence 
has been so kind to me, I will trust you with 
my one secret. Maggie Gurth brings me many 
a@ bowl of bread-and-milk to the old Druid 
stones. Our people don’t venture there after 
night, but Maggie loves me, and love is not 
afraid of ghosts.” 

“T am glad to hear this, Diok, Then 
Maggie, as well as I, believes you to be inno- 
cent?” 

Fora moment Dick could not speak ; then 
with fall eyes, he answered,— 

“For them words, sir, Heaven bless you! 
If youand Maggie believe me innocent I am 
nos qaite hopeless. She has never doubted ' 
me ; she sought me out at once in my trouble 
and loneliness. I should have gone mad or 
died the last few weeks but for her." 

“If I should give you work and a little 
cottage would Maggie marry you, and thus 
enable you to live down, in your own home, 
these suspicions?” 

* Yes, sir, she would leave all her people and 
come to me; but that is a thing I would not 
let herdo, I would not stain my Maggie's 
name, and, perhaps, the unborn innocent, 
with my misfortune, When I am proved ' 
guiltless is time enough for me to marry.” 

After this, Dick was sullen and silent 
enough, but he did the work the rector gave 
him, and the support of a man so respected 





began, in some alight degree, to change publie 
sentiment. 

But if there was any change in hia neigh- 
bours Dick took no notice of it. He spoke 
to no one; he did what work the reotor gave 
him, or spent whole days on the winter sea, 
comforted at rare, happy moments by a stolen 
visit from Maggie. And so the weeks orept 
on, until the middle of February. There had 
been a heavy wind all day, and the sea and 
the wind rose together as the day advanced. 
Going up the street, he met an man who 
had once been his hearty admirer and friend. 
The man had not spoken to him since his 
trouble, but this time he said, timidly, — 

“Going to be a very bad, dirty night, 
Dick.” 

“Yes,” replied Dick, curtly. 

‘Small oraft pretty near yonder point. 
Hope she may not get too near them rocks." 

‘If she was worth her sails she would have 
put into harbour early to-day.” 

It was the longest conversation Dick had 
held with any of his es for months. 
He suddenly remembered the fact, and walked 
hurriedly away. 

* Poor fellow!"’ muttered the old man. 
‘“‘ Maybe, now, he is none to blame.” 

That night the storm grew wilder and wilder 
until midnight ; and long before dawn, in the 
pauses of the wind, could be faintly heard the 
gun ofa ship in distress. As soon as it was 
light a crowd of men gathered on the shore, 
watching eagerly the craft in danger. It was 
hard to tell what she was—all her masts were 
gone, and she seemed to be rapidly breaking 
up, Yet the sea ran so high, and the danger 


, of launching a boat was so imminent. that the 
| oldest sailor feared to risk it. 


Then Dick Greet stepped eagerly forward. 

“Will any man go with me,’’ he said, ‘to 
save yonder poor fellows?” 

No one spoke. Of all races ths Manx are 


, the most superstitious; and if Dick was 


really a murderer, they did not wish to share 


| his fate; so no one answered his appeal ~ 
; word or movement. He set his lips an 


frowned darkly. 

‘Is there any man here, then, who will help 
me launch a boat, and I will go alone?” 

‘*T will,”’ said the old man, who had spoken 
to him the day before. 

Now, if ever a human being was in a mood 
to command winds and waters, Dick Greet 
was that morning. He leaped off the quay 
into the dropped boat, and all thought for a 
moment that he had found his death, but 
presently they saw him ing both oars, 


| erect and firm. Just then the rector reached 


the anxious crowd. 
‘* Heaven bless you, Dick!" he oried. 
But Dick heard not the blessing; hia face 


_ Was set seaward, every muscle, every sense 


was strained to the uttermost, and yet he 
afterwards said he was sensible of no exertion. 
He rowed as & man in a dream might row. 
Through marvellous dangers and difficulties 
he reached the wreck ; then, as he neared it, 
he gave a great shout, for, clinging to a 
remnant of the mainmast, was a figure he 
knew but too well. Heocould not doubt his 
eyes—it was, it certainly was Herbert Clarke ! 

Here was his vindication. Dick never 
doubted but that Heaven had sent it; and 
even as he toiled in rowing he did not forget 
the uplifting of his heart in unutterable grati- 
tude. 

How he got the men off the wreck and 
brought the crowded boat back safe to Castle- 
town quay was always a mystery to Dick. He 
was always inclined to regard the whole affair 
as somewhat supernatural. In truth, he was 


| possessed by feelings far beyond those that 
' move us to ordinary action, and the entha- 


siasm that filled his own soul he imparted to 
the half-drowned men he came to save. 

They obeyed him as if he had been a god, 
and Dick had part of his reward in the shouts 


| that greeted the boat as she slowly and danger. 


ously neared the land. 
Bat when Dick himeelf lifted Herbert 
Clarke out of it, and in his strong, loving arms 


carried him as a mother would carry a child, 
men were afraid to speak, for there was an 
exaltation in his manner that awed them; 
so, also, when the rector drew him into the 
square, and a great crowd gathered round the 
jastified man, there were more handshakings 
than words, for the Manx are a silent people, 
more given to action than professions. 

Herbert’s explanation was a nataral one, 
Early one morning, he had met out at sea the 
yacht of an old companion, and learned from 
him that his elder brother had been killed by 
a railway accident, and that the family lawyer 
was looking for him. 

As there were only two steamers a week 
between the Island and Liverpool, and as it 
would be impossible to catch the one sailing 
that day, his friend had offered to run him 
across to Liver in his yacht. 

Without much thought, he had accepted the 
offer, leaving a note in the boat to inform hia 
landlady what to do with his effects if anyone 
found the boat, which was almost certain to 
be the case. He had also instructed his law- 
yer to write to Castletown ; but both directions 
had failed. 


Probably the note had been blown away ; 
and the lawyer, amid the more important 
business of settling up and transferring the 
estate, had not thought the few sovereigns 
lying in Castletown of urgent interest, and of 
graver consequences he was totally ignorant. 

Then Herbert had been com to leave 
England immediately with a sister, whose 
delicate health the shock of her brother's death 
had greatly inj " 

Amid the delights of travel he forgot his 
Castletown life, until one morning, about a 
month previous, in a ry - of delayed 
English letters, he found one from the rector 
of Gastletown, detailing the wretched con- 

uences of Mr, Olarke’s disappearance. 

his letter had been sent to the family seat 
after Herbert’s departure, had been forwarded 
to his lawyer in London, and, after many 
delays, finally reached the right person. 

Without a moment's delay, he had started 
for England, and, finding that in winter 
steamers only run once a week between the 
Island and Liverpool, he had hired a small 
craft to bring him over at once to Castletown, 
and he had thus met the storm that had so 
nearly proved fatal. 

There are some calamities that never meet 
adequate compensation, for Job does not 
always recover his sons and daughters, but 
everything that a friendship consecrated and 
sealed in the very presence of death could 
devise, and everything that abundant wealth 
could perform, Herbert did to recompense the 
weary, shamefal months that were irreclaim- 
able. 

Henceforward Dick sailed his own ship, and 
Maggie received as her wedding gifts the 
prettiest cottage in her native village, and 
together they have seen many good days, and 
had their fall share of prosperity. 

It is not always easy to trast our honour 
and vindication to Heaven, but it is always 
safe. 








oonimeemianndl 


A Ostnesz mandarin has power to order a 
subject's head lopped off at a moment's notice, 
but within three months he mast forward to 
the Emperor an affidavit from two citizens 
that such execution was in the interest of 
religion and good government. He has no 
trouble in ov these affidavits, as the 
man whs refased to make one would also lose 
his head. 

Ir is evident that the key to the safe 
administration of chloroform is that the 
breathing be natural, and it is very consola- 
tory to know that in a series of 45,000 cases, 
ranging from 1847 to 1890, not one death 
resulted, and that while there may be condi- 
tions of the heart which may cause death 
under chloroform just as they might in hurry- 
ing toa train, the Hyderabad Commission has 
shown that sudden death from stop of 
the heart is not @ risk of chloroform itself. 
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A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ropert Grsson (to call the classical master 
still by the only name by which he was known 
at Boxall's) quite justified Mr. Payne's verdict 
that he wasn’t seriously ill, and a good sleep 
would restore him. 

He awoke from the deep slumber, induced 
by the com 
his first 
thing terrible had happened. 

Gradually his brain grew clearer, and he 
could recall the events of the preceding evening 
—his introduction to Muriel's friend, her face 
seeming strangely familiar to him ; and then, 
later, his overhearing sufficient of the girl’s 
conversation to convince him of two bitter 
truths—Muriel,whom he loved as his own life, 
would soon be exposed to cruel persecution 


unless she married the money-lender Baldwin, | 
and her friend was the fiancée of the man his | 


own rash deed had done to death. 

Bat, wonderful as it may sound, the poor 
fello#’s morning thoughts on this strange 
revelation were less painfal than might have 
been expected. 

The suddenness of the news had well-nigh 
killed him; but thinking it over calmly, with 


the clear judgment of the early morning hours, | 


he felt almost thankfal that fate had thrown 
him into Jessy Campbell's neighbourhood, 

He could go to her and confess his guilt— 
better anything than the fearfal life of oon- 
cealment he now led. If she, the fiancée of his 
victim ee him, his fature might yet be 


If she believed in the old Jewish command 


of life for a life—why, she should have her | 


way, and he would give himself up to justice. 

Last September it had seemed a terrible 
fate to be tried for murder, but eight months 
of terrible loneliness had made him care less 
for life, and—Miss Campbell should decide. 

He rose and dressed, conscious as he did so 
= & great stillness prevailed all through the 

ouse, 

There was no sound of children’s voices, 
He did not hear Mr. Herbert's heavy footsteps, 
or his wife's feeble complaints to Betsy. 
There was a vast hush, as though everyone 
but himeelf still slept. 

He glanced at his watch—almost eight. 
He went into his sitting-room, and found it 
jast as he had left it the night before. No 
trace of breakfast—no sign of Betsy's having 
been there with brush or duster. 

He wondered what it all meant, and was 
about to ring the bell and inquire, when he 
saw Mr. Payne come quickly up the steps, and 
turn the handle of the front door without the 
ceremony of knocking. 

Mr, Gibson went into the passage to meet 
the doctor, and asked, gravely,— 

‘* What is the matter?" 

‘*Come in here!” said Mr, Payne, kindly 
leading the way back into the sitting-room. 
“Do you know you gave Miss Sinclair a 
terrible fright last night? She sent for me in 
a hurry, believing you were dead !”’ 

‘* Thad an unpleasant shock, and——” 

“ I know all about it. The question is, how 
do you feel this morning?” 

‘*Qaite myself again, and very much 
ashamed of having given so much trouble.” 

Alfred Payne looked grave. 

‘I don’t think you are in a state for bad 
news, but yet I must tell you some, or risk 
your hearing it from other people, Geoffrey 
Herbert is dead |” 

“Dead!” There was no mistaking the 
amazement on the lodger’s face as he added, 
‘* But he was quite well yesterday. I saw 
bim myeelf!” 

‘*He and his wife were thrown out of the 
pony carriage and badly hurt. He died an 

our after they brought him home, and I have 
great fears we shall not pull her through," 


ing draught, about seven, and . 
g recollection was that some- , 


‘* And I was asleep |” 

‘You could have done nothing had you 
been awake, and I am glad the sleeping 
draught was powerful enough to keep you in 
the dark. I told Betsy to dress the children 
as soon as it was daylight, and send them off 
to our house. They arrived by six o'clock, 
and my wife means to keep them till their 
mother is better, I have sent in a trained 
nurse to look after Mrs. Herbert, but she’s in 
great danger.” 

“‘ And Muriel ? ” 

“T am going up to Mrs. Netherton presently 
to ask her to release Muriel from her duties 
, for the next few days. I expect I shall bring 
| back a message for you, inviting you tostay at 

the Lodge, for this house will be like a hos- 
' pital for weeks to come!” 

‘*T had rather stay here!" 

** You will be far better away!” 

‘Mr. Payne,” said the younger man, 
| thodghtfally, ‘all this will be a terrible ex- 
pense!"’ 

“If you ask my opinion,” replied the 
lawyer, ‘if poor Mrs. Herbert pulls through 
she will be infinitely better off without that 
wretched man. It seems harsh to speak so of 
| the dead, but your landlord was more a curse 
than a blessing to his family.” 





win.” 

‘“‘ [know—gave him a bill of sale on the furni- 
ture. Well, fortunately I’m not a poor man, 
and I've a wife who does not grudge what I 
spend on other people. I shall go to Baldwin 
as soon as I can 5 time, and buy up what- 
ever bills he has of poor Herbert's.” 

‘* Bat if he won’t sell them? ” 

Alfred Payne smiled. 

“It’s evident you don’t know much about 
‘accommodation paper,’ that’s the term, I 
believe, for such transactions, and a good thing 
for you. If a bill is ‘taken up’ before it 
becomes due the holder can’t object. He’s no 
' power to dictate who shall provide the money 
80 long as it is found.” 

‘“* You must let me help.” 

Mr. Payne smiled. 

‘‘IfIlam any jadge of such matters, Mr. 
Gibson, I should say you meant to rob Mrs. 
— instead of assisting her!”’ 

“ ! ” 

‘* Yes—Mariel is about the most precious 
thing she possesses, and I fancy you want to 
marry her!”’ 

‘* I shall never marry, doctor! ” 

‘More foolish you,” retorted Mr. Payne. 
‘¢ You'd far better let the dead past bury its 
dead, and try to make your future happy. 
Bat I can't stay talking here ; I must be off to 
see poor Mrs. Herbert.” ; 

Betsy brought in the lodger’s breakfast, her 
honest eyes red with weeping. 

‘‘It seems like a churchyard, the house, 
sir,” she said, in reply toa remark of his. ‘So 
still, I’m sare I never thought I'd be sorry 
not to hear the children’s noise, but I can’t 
abear the place without ’em.”’ 

“ And how is your mistress ?”’ 

‘‘Bhe’s very bad, sir. The nurse looks 
grave enough about her, but Mr. Payne says 
there hope yet.” 

“ And Miss Mariel?” 

‘* She wants to speak to you, sir, before you 
go out, please.” 

Mariel came in presently, looking the ghost 
of her former self. She took Robert's hand, 
and tiied to answer his questions, but her 
voice was broken by sobs. 

‘I think it’s the worst of all that I can’t 
feel sorry,” she said, falteringly. ‘‘ You see, 
' he is the only person who was ever really 
| unkind to me, and he frightened the little 
| ones so. I know it’s dreadfal, but my first 
, feeling was they would never have to tremble 
at the sound of his footeteps any more." 

“Would you not like your friend to be 
with you—Miss Campbell I think you call 
| her?” 

** She could not come till evening. She is 
busy with her pupils; but I should like her to 
know about mamma,’ 








‘He wanted to sell Mariel to that Bald-jh 





‘‘ If you give me the addregs I will call this 
afternoon.” 

And she gave it. 

To Robert Gibson the hours of that morn- 
ing dragged terribly. He could hardly bring 
his wandering thoughts to fix themselves on 
Greek and Latin. 

He had quite made up his mind. He would 
go to see Jessy Campbell, and confess to her 
the true story of that September night, Then 
if she insisted on it he would give himself up 
to justice. If she consented to spare him for 
the sake of his parents he would take courage, 
and begin his life again with fresh hope. 

Another thing had to be set right. He must 
tell Dr. Netherton he was not the professor he 
had engaged, but # young Oxonian, who had 
never in all his days given a lesson before he 
came to Boxall's. It would not be necessary 
—he thought—to inform the Dootor of his real 
name and history, only to tell him he was 
the man supposed to be buried in the Dorn- 
ington Cemetery. 

The opportunity came more easily than he 
had expected. It was one of the days when 
the classical master dined at Boxall’s; but 
had no teaching to do there in the afternoon. 


; Dr. Netherton went up to bim as he wae 


leaving the refectory, and linked his arm in 

is. ; 
‘'I want a word with you, Gibson, Come 
across to my study at the Lodge.” 

A week ago Robert Gibson might have 
feared, from this address, his fraud was 
detected. Now that he had resolved upon con- 
fession himself he had no alarm. He followed 
the Doctor to his study, and taking the chair 
opposite his employer’s waited for him to 
speak, 

‘*Do you know, Gibson,” began the Doctor, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ that I have been requested to ask 
you a favour?” 

The tutor smiled sadly, 

‘“‘ I cannot understand what favour anyone 
can want of me, sir; but I hope you know I 
could refuse you no request in my power.” 

‘I don’t much like the task,’’ said Nether. 
ton, slowly, ‘for I fear I am giving you pain ; 
bat I had a letter from Dr. Zoden, of 
Rothausen, begging me to ask you if you 
could furnish any clue to a mystery which 
much troubles him.” 

‘* Dr. Netherton,” cried the tutor, ‘‘ before 
you say another word listen to me, I have 
deceived you terribly about Germany, and my 
life there. I was going to confess the fraud to 
you this afternoon, and leave my fate in your 
hands, for you may well deem me unfit to 
continue a professor at Boxall’s!" 

The Doctor smiled. Never a kinder hearted 
man than Claude Netherton. His wife said 
his nature wae too noble for this world, and 
ry she was right. He stretched out one 

and now, and put it on the young man’s 
shoulder. There was not a tinge of reproach in 
his voice as he answered,— 

‘¢ Tell me what you like, my dear fellow, but 
unless Iam greatly mistaken I know all you 
mean to say already.” 

‘* Impossible.” 

‘I believe in years I am not a dozen years 
older than you, but I have been at Boxall’s 
long enough to become a pretty good judge of 
character. That is how I found out your 
secret. It has never left my lips. I should 
never of my own accord have mentioned it, 
even to yourself, And now will you let me tell 
you about Dr. Zoden’s letter ?”’ 

‘* I would rather you should hear my oon- 
fession first |’ said the tator, sadly. 

‘*T assure youl know it. On that terrible 
afternoon, when I first saw you, I fell into a 
mistake, and took you for my classical tutor. 
Instead, you were his friend and travelling 
companion |” 

“‘ How could you guess it ?"’ 

“T will tell you presently.” 

‘* And why did you not send me away ?” 

Dr. Netherton looked at him feelingly, 

“I did not send you away because, save in 
the one particular—of name—you had not ce- 
ceived me at ail, You were fully as good a 
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teacher as I expected to find in Robert Gibzon. | oncs or twice; and I answered him abruptly, 


i felt that I, myself, bad led to the deceit by | 


taking you for him, and ’—here the Doctor's 
voice grew pitying in its gentleness—" I conld 
uot look at you without guessing you had some 
heavy trouble. Who was I that I should add 
to your lead? Life must have been dreary, 
indeed, to you for youtothink Robert Gibson’s 
an enviable lot.’ 

‘* And you will let me stay ?”’ 

‘I will keep you here gladly ; bat jast as all 


sin bears ite frait, I fear I cannot let you stay | 
as Boxali's under apy other name than the one | 


you sppropriated. It would bea nine days’ 
wouder if I let your story get abroad, I shall 
keep it even from my own wife. Your punish- 
ment must be that all the esteem and 
friendship you gein in private life, all the 
fame and distinction you win as a teacher, 
must be the property of Robert Gibson, not of 
‘Vall’ I see no chance, either here or at any 
other post you might gain from my recommen. 
dation, of your being able, without scandal, to 
retarn to your own name,” 

Xobert Gibson looked up gratefally at hia 
employer. 

“T never expected you would be so kind, 
sir. As to the name I know poor Gibson 
would lend me his.” 

‘‘Ay. And now I suppose you want to hear 
how I discovered you were not the man I had 
expected? I don's doubts you read all my 
letters to Robert Gibson; bat you were, of 
course, unsbie to read histo me, From these 
istters 1 jadged him to be a young man of 
irank, opsn disposition, more studious than 
clever, aud coming from a good middle-cluss 
Scotch family. He pointedly teld me-his ore 
aim Was tO secure & competences and marry 


and begged him to refuse my ad@ress to Val’s 
friends or anyone else who had known me 
in Germany.” 

* You epeak as though he was acquainted 
with ‘ Val,’ that is, with yourself?” 

“Thad seen him onee or twice. T believe 
he read the account of the accident in an 
English paper, and that is why he wrote.” 

“Well, now listen. He is in great per- 
plexity. Last March a young man arrived at 
Rothausen, bringing a letter of ingrofuction 
to the Doctor from his cousins, Fratiein Hilde- 
| garde end Fraulein Emilia Zoden.” 

The Hstener started. 

‘*T keew them both,” he struck in, gravely. 
“We met the summer before last while I was 
wandering in the Biack Forest!” 

“Tg soems the young man was.most apxious 
to trace a missing friend of his,” went on Dr. 
Netherton. ‘‘He bad been in Germany for 
months or this fruitless quest. The Frawein 
Zoden, **“o¢ from his Gesoription or from a 
photograph, discovered this friend to be a 
young artist they had met travelling uader 
the name of ‘Val.’ They were unable to give 
the Englishman—Mr. Smith he was called— 
‘Val's’ address, bunt they thonght Mr. Gibson 
contd certainly furnish it, and they asked 
their cousin to direct Mr. Smith to his 
brother-professor’s abode.” 

Val's face had grown very white. 

‘Thay must be on my track!” he muttered. 
Oh, Heaven, have mercy 1” 

“You are exsitiag yourself needlessly,” 
urged the Doctor, kindly. ‘Try to be calm, 
and lieten to me, Ds, Zofen nataraliy told 
Mr. Smith of ‘Val's’ death and Robert 
Gibson’s aversion to speek on the subject. 


young; and he insisted to be free to leave me} The stranger had probably worn himeslf out 


and teke holy ordere if a certain friend pro- 
mised him a iliving. Now," and there was a 


by long anxiety and perpetual journeys, for 
the news had such a terrible effect upon him 


quaint smile on the Doctor's face, ‘ you must! he was attacked by fever, and far weeks lay 


know, without my telling you, that you are 
brilliantly olever, and one of the most reserved 
men lever met. 


at the point of death.” 
‘ Don’t say thatke is dead!" pleaded the 
classical master. ‘It wauld be as though I 


“The shock of a railway accident does). 524 him.” 


not change & man’s whole nature, neither does 
is alter his appearance and ways, I know 
something of Rothausen and its professors, 


‘He has perfeotly reaevered—aave in one 
particular. His memory bag corapisiely gone. 


end I don't believe you would have endured | 4° cannot remember his own history, or why 
life there for one year, much fess three. Then pod eng 4 Rothagsen. - —s i oman 5 
shere was the young lady! You told me—or | i! Lis Lather rt woes bey Sneee 2S aes 


led me to suppose—ithe engagement was broken 
off ; bus you spoke carelessly, as though the 


‘* He must be im 
‘By no means. Simply his memory has 


effete wan of tatle wal $, whereas by the failed ag far ag his personal histery ie con- 


lester it was evidentiy the chief object of the 


cerned. The doctor deslares it to ba the 


reai Gibson's life. Taen poor Mrs. Herbert gyi ~ ahook < — sm suddenly 
belped me to the discovery by a lamentthat |! ‘ Val'a’ death. bm hea you bis other 
you never opened your boxes, and your clothes | /#cultics are uninjured I better tell you 


would certainly become moth-eaten.” 


he is now assisting De. Zuden in his classes, 


“Those boxes have weighed on me like a |%24 teaches English in his-epare tims toe 


nighsmave,” confessed RobertGibson. * When- | 20bieman’s chil 
ever I looked at them I felt iike a common 


thie? !”’ 


“I do not suppoce they are filled with valu- 


ables? ” 


*‘ It is not that; but they held hisall,and' only some sadden joy will bring 


nm,” 
, —— the favour?” seked the tutor; wiet- 
aliy. 

‘*Osly this. It ia plain to Dr. Zoden and 
to the physician who has attended him thst 
back Mr. 





if seems jast as though I had stolen them.| Smith's power of recollection, just as grief 
Then that poor girl, too; her fate baunts me.} robbed him of it. No one in Rothansen can 
If she is trae to him what ehe must be suffer-| restore him to his family. He may remain 


iag !" 

‘‘ And you have no clue to her?” 

“I gearched his papers ayain and again, 
and 1 could find nothing. All I know ef her 
~ that she ig called Dolores, and has golden 

air.’ 

‘* Bopposing you had not met poor Gibson, 
and thus I had not mistaken his identity, I 
suppose I should have been the person to take 
charge of his effects?” said the Doctor, thought- 
sally 
‘Yes. Should you have bad any idea how 
to dispose of them ?”’ 

‘* Not the elightest. I know from bis letter 
he was an orphan, and had no near relations; 
but now you have had your turn at speaking 
will you listen to me, and let me tell you abont 





De. Zoden's letter? If you are really ‘ Val’ 
you may assist him far better than had you 
been Robert Gibson.'’ 

‘*He must think me churlish. He wrote 


lost to them for life unless someone gids in 
the task of discovering hia identity. Dr. 
Zoden argues this Robert Gibson was the 
intimate friend of ‘Val.’ Surely, therefore, 
he could guess at the identity of one go clogely 
connected with his history-as‘poor Mr, Smith. 
My dear friend’’— here Dr. Netherton’s 
voice almost broke with feeling—“ you are 
not Robert Gibson, but—you own it your- 
self—the friend whore untimely fate robbed 
this young Englishman of health and memory. 
I do net ask you to reveal your identity. I 
do not ask you to go or even to write yourssi? 
to Rothausen; bat I do beg of you, by cur 
common humanity, to tell ms the address of 
hie perants, that we may inform them of their 
pon’s fate,” 

The classical tutor stretched out his hand 


!in protestation, 


“T would give my life to help him if I 
could; bat Dr. Netherton, by all I hold 


most dear, I never hada friend or even an 
acquainsance of the name:of; Smith,” 

The Doctor looked dismayed. 

‘“‘Smith may be an assomed name, Can 
you think of any young man tnder thirty 
likely to be interested enough in ‘ Val's’ fate 
to travel all over Earope seeking him ?” 

“Do you think, sir, the interast sprang 
from love or hatred? As Tam a living man, 
I know of no one answering Mr. Swith’s 
ators who would seek me from friend- 


‘Tt was not from the other mative.” 

**T have sisters,” the strong young voice 
faltered, ‘and a father and mother who bold 
me dear, but I have no close friend of my 
own sex. Ever since I left college T had no 
male intimate of my own age except Robert 
Gibson.”' 

“ T wish you conld see him !"”’ 

“Who” 

“Pant Smith!" 

*Panl!” The young men's face was snd- 
Genly dyed a brifliant crimson, and then 
changed to a deathlike pallor. ‘“ Ob, sir, did 
you say his name was Paul?” 

‘Yes; does that give you a clus?” 

“JT think go, I hope sc. Don't think me 
distracted. I will come back this evening, and 
then hope to be able to satisfy you. in, to 
think that it may bs a horrible nightmare!" 
the poor fellow murmured to himself, “ and 
thet, perhaps, Panl is alive!” 

Dr. Netherton believed his assistant was 
going home to atudy once more the-papers in 
Robert Gibson’s boxes; but he was qnite 
mistaken. Within an hour of leaving the 
Lodge the classical master was at Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s house asBing for her dangtiter. 


CHAPTER XXIly. 


Tre morning, which had amneged 80 wearily 
with her loyer, held tronbles of its own for 
Matiel,even beyond the terrible calamity which 
had taken her stepfather's life, and yet vhreat- 
ened her mother’s. 

Til-news trevels apace, and Roger Baldwin 
learned by nine o'clock that something 
stronger than buman aid had freed Mr, 
Herbert from his toils. 

The story lost nothing in the tellins, and 
the version which-reached the Piace was that 
the eathor bad been picked up dead, bis wife's 
condition was despaired of, and that all the 
children would have to go to the worktrouses. 

The man who had made his fortune ont of 
the nevessities of other peopto; whose hoards 
Gecerved the title of blood-racney, if ever gold 
did yet—the man who had msde up his mind 
to marry Mariel Sinclair without one icta of 
love for her—felt that, for once in his life, fate 
was againet him. “With Herbert's death he 
lost his etrorgest ally. 

Mariei might have been bnilied into the 
match had her stepfather declared nothing 
elsa would save him from rnin; bat now the 
case was widely altered. 

Mrs. Herbert was laid aside from even at- 
tempting to influence her chifd, and Mariel 
would naturally turnfor advice to the Paynes, 
who (Baldwin had taken care to ascertain 
this) were quite conscious of his identity 
with their cousin, Lady Mary's avaricus enitor, 
orto Mrs. Netherton, who, from the first mo- 
ment of the money-lender’s settling at Dorn- 
ington, bad blackballed him in ali circles she 
could inflaence., 

His only chance—and a faintone it seemed 
—was to pose himself aa Muriel’s friend, and 
try to work on her gratitade. 

The day for threats was over. Oosxing, 
persuasions, entreaties, these might avail, If 
he offered help Javiehty. if he undertook to 
accept the burden of the whole family, is 
might be Mariel would yield; but—was success 
worth the cost? 

To be the entire support of the widow and 
her children, to take a wife who not only 





disliked him, but had probably been tanght by 
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her friends to despige him, was it worth his 


while? 

Roger Baldwin ¢ the matter over for 
¢en minutes, and then ht bis fist down 
on the table with a bang, as though to show 
his mind was Made up. 

‘‘ Til marry ber!” he muttered between his 
clenched teeth, ‘‘if it takes every penny I 
have to Work it. She's a spiris of her own; 
bat LH warrant I could break it, andit's some- 
shiag for a man,who began life with a shilling, 
to marry an English peeress!” 

That was the secret of hig suit, the prize 
whieh Kad lured him to I . Before 
éver he Had seén Mariel tke Bad re- 
solved #§ marry her, bedatss the kitew what no 
one els@ in the world su —tivat she was, 
ia deed and truth, old Lofd Redmond@’s grand- 
child and sole heiress, 

The Paynés had wondered how Lord Red- 
mond ocduld*tolerate the society of Roger 
Boldwin (as hewas called in those Gays). Th 
were right in their fancy that the ofa lord hex | 
put @p with the money-lender oly because 
be héped, through his shill, to trace his aatssing 
scm, Who after his brother's death bendtiie the 
cia both to Hillipgtén Hail amd to 
the title, 

Roger Baldwin took ie old mat’s — 
and did his work carefillly, bui the revtilt 
bia ipqiiries he kept to himeelf, 
Iawtead of rejéicing poor Redmond's 
ial 5 by the news his heir was fonnd, Roger 
c aniaed wea his feeb pe 

ery fact, collected every £ 
add @hép, when Lord Redmond died and 
B bad-etnple evidenca to prove Mime! 
bid Heiress, B@kettled at Dornington with the 
pa of ng ber ifrtanes, and per- 
saading her #@ marry Him, whith step, once 
taken he wo proclaim hér rights to the 
Recmond peerage. 

It was an elaborate scheme, and had been 
carefally carried out. Baldwin podsseszed the 
certificate of the marriage of Hugh St. Olair 
Redmond and Mary Dale, and those of the 
birth of their children, Muriel and Goxdon. 

He sould prove. the death of the latter be- 
fore hia r,and had one or two witnesses 
ready to testify that throughout bis marzied 
life poor young. Redmond had been known 
simply as Mr, Sinclair, a corraption of his 
second Christian name, ; 

They also stated they did not-thiik-hia wife 
had known him by any other: name, and thes 
Withia tworyears of his death she was married 
again to @ skrvggiing author. 

Why these witi never heard of Lord 
Redmond‘s seareh for his missing.s0n, why 
they never:triéd to find the heiress on their 
Own account; may seem strange; beé the fuct 
i3, that both the wonren were in a humble 
waik of life—the keepers-of Londen lodging - 
bousés, to spsak plaimly—and they bad never 
kaown. that Mr, Smolsir,or, rather, Mr. Red- 
mond, Same.of noble birth. , 

Ta their cirole of acquaintance, poor things! 
is was no unusual..thiag fof ® man to change 
bia name to escaps from creditors. 

The Sinclairs‘had been miserably poor, and 
38 likely as not theirlandladies thought they 
tad dropped a title et ” that 
they might not be trace the tradespeople 
who had su their nevesvitics, . 

As Gordon himbelf had diéd nearly of 
starvation, av the widow had werked as a 
machinist to-support her child, the idea that 
they could have rich and powerfal rdlations 
never occurred to the two fedping- House 
keepers. 

_ Besides, thongh they rémeémbtred etery- 
thing when Roger BakdWia (represvuting 
himself asa‘brethér frem Amieries) came to 
chem for ahquiries, they had -well-nigh for- 
gotten the whole affair until his iiboral 
Ccoucéur gefheshed their memories, 

Thére are a certain class of people who 
never read dmy newspaper Liega’s of 
some other weekiy journal, atid on whom, 
therefore, évén adveftisements iueétted for 
‘months in the Times and Morning Post woutd 





-make-ne impression. 


Roger felt sure neither Mrs. Gibbs nor Miss 
Hachet suspected the drift of his inquiries. 
He went to Dornington secure that the secret 
was his own. 

And now failure seemed to stare him in the 
face. Geofficey Herbert was dead. Muriel 
herself evidently disliked him. Her movitér 
was laid aside, and the few friends she’ Bad 
would be against him heart and soul. His 


only @hance was to work on Muriei’s féelitigs |, 


by ii liberality and generosity at this tite, 
sorrow 


Thre was one other weak point in Wi 
Gauee, one he was but too donseions of. He 
did not know that Mru,. Herbert hed married 

‘ anes of his tras 
it beet to keep it 

6 been simpte enough 

er &ceing the register’ 


t kwtow, still, if among 
het papers was test reference tb the 
fact, there watevery @hance of his prize being 
anetohed from bir, 

of the chiféren and 


Mariet, as 
, if her mother lived 
MVe@ fo Overlook all the 
Would be het own if 
Ta ci@her cast euch a 
as that she ed ai her life been 
&® fal#e name would adtorish her #0 
mué would natorally msticé it to her 
of frien@e, Mr. aad Mrs. Pay 
, Mr, rB, ne, 
gg ok Reduiond intéiettély, and 
‘were aware of his son's ~. The 
a they would be able to texcl Hie? her 
rights. - 

No; clearly delay woald not do. Baldwin 
hated all scenes Of distress, little as they 
moved him. He had a positive horror of 
going anywhere where sickneesa. or death had 
lately been. Bai his whole mind was bent 
on the success of his scheme, and so he drove 
into Dornington, left his dog-cart at the 
coraer of Paregon-stteet, and was knocking 
at the Herbert’s door by eleven o'clook. 

It was, indeed, a house of meurting, Every 
bliad .+as lowered, and eh awiel stiliiess 
seenied. to Wave settled on the place where tHe 
shadow of death rested. 

‘* iss Muriel can’t see no one,” returned 
Betsy to his inquiries. 

‘Ask her to see mo, Take ‘her this oard, 
‘and I am sure she will not refase.”’ 

He had hastily penciiled two lines on the 
card,— 

‘‘ With deep regrets to distarb you, but my 
business is important!” ; 

The message was effectual, Muriel was so 
tsed‘to taking disagreeable offices On heréeli 
thet she never thought of sending back a mes- 
page he bad better seo Mr. Payne on the 
business. 

Siac told Betsy to show him into Mr. Gib- 
sca's parloor, that being the plate furthest 
from her mother's, sick room. Tnen; efter a 
moment's delay, she went into him ith a 
sinking beart, 

She knew the terms he bad proposed to 
Geoffrey Herbett—knew that he bad told Her 
stepfather he must perouade her to be an 
unwilling wife—or go to prison. 

She knew that the man was utferly Henit- 
less and self-wiiled, yet she went into speak t0 
him and try and make the best terms she 
could jus'for the cake of the littte children. 

Bat at least Mr. Herbert's death had done 
one thing. It had Iseft- her frée to speak plainly 
ber own mind to her unwelcome suitor. 

Mr. Baldwin could take every stick of 
farnitare ont of the honee. He could make 
themt penniless, bust it was no longer a question 
of prison. 

‘‘ This is terrible news! ” said Balfiwin, in 
hisisikkiest tones, ‘‘I aestre you, Miss Sin- 
diair, ‘I could not realise it when my servants 
told me.’’ 

Mariel bowed coldly, but did nat speak. 

“I @ished to know if there was any service 
Icould render?” wont on Baldwin, quietly. 





“J fear your mother is too ill to bs troubled 
with questions, but if you will only give me 
your authority I will make all the arrange- 
ments for the funeral,” 

Mariel started. In the load of care and 
anxiéty so suddenly descended upon her she 
had absolutely forgotten—not that there must 
be faneral, bat that money must be forth- 

before they could bury their dead out 

sight. 
t is to be no inquest,” she said, 
.*' Mr. Payne happened to be hers when 
—when they Were brought home, and he stayed 
with Mr. HerBert to the last. I think he will 
a ig Reoescary. I nee& nob trouble 


“You will le mo remind yeu Shat Mr. 
Bherbert wae my fiend,” remontaantaleRozer 
@iietly. “in all Dorniogton I doubt if he 


Sweet 60 intimete with anyoneas . 


ntiel oduld not Keep back he¥#otrn. 
fou were not his friend,” she Oricd, indig- 


“awhily. “it 


yoo were I 


“You are ; o 
womd not speak so Barshly. I engaged Mr. 
Berber: as oe agi secretary et—forgive 
me—4 liberal ry. I pressed both gifts and 


& 
hospi on bitn. 
‘+ Bod, ih retiitn, he gavé you & bill of sale 
for ig in this houce, and #igned bills 


whiéh it im your power to fend hiim to 
pridom af Be failed to meet his debts to you!"’ 
Roger Baldwin cazed at Mauriél with well- 
feigned aniazement. 
‘(Who bas been telling you these lies 1” 
Mariél hesitated. She would nov give u 


p 
ees 7, Cees names. She fally Believed 
her trien@’s information, bat she did tot like 


to con Ow it was it was derived. ‘i 

* You cinnot deny the fact! ” she answered. 

“T oan and do!” 

‘ Bas——" 

Roger Baldwin had made up bis mind he 
would risk everything, and try to ingratiate 
himself with Muriel. ; 

* Somd tine since your stepfather borrowed 
& considerable sum from me, and he gave ma 
what is called a bill of aale over his farniture, 
I accepted it, becauss I saw be wae in thas 
reckless frame of mind had i refused it be 
wonld have given it te some cre else who 
might make a different use of it. I never 
thought of itas mere than a piece of waste 
paper, and I brought it here to-day to place is 
in yout hands in case by any accident you 
shouid find a memoradum of the transaction 
among Mr. Herbert's papers, and fect alarmed,”’ 

You will giveit to me ?”’ in amazement. 

‘+ You will fied it in Here?” replied Roger, 
pressing an envelope imto her bands, and also 
vations 1 O U's pivtn mie by Mr. Herbert 
at different tinies. If yon wil! take my advice, 
Miss Siadlair, you will destroy them at 
once.” 

Moriel stood léokingat him with bewildered 
eyes; Could she'haise been mistaken in bim 
ail this time’! Was there really something 
noble and considerate in bis nature! 

“Mr, Baldwin,” she suid, gentiy, ‘I do not 
know how to thank you. I bed known of 
this—this Gebt—and I feared you would cell 
the furnitu#é, and turn ns into the streets.” 

“ You jacged me rather bardhly, I think.” 

“ And do you really mean that you will 
never préts your claims for payment ?” 

“PT could nos press them if 1 world sites I 
liave given yéa thove’papers. Beidre I leave 
you, Mivs Sinclair, ltt me see you destroy 
then. Bélicve me it is safest.” 

The grate waa empty, for though the end of 
May std fives wero a past luxury, the 
resources of the family but not yet risen to 
the purchase of an ornamental soreen or 
Japanese umbrella to hide it from view. 

Mariel flang the packet she had received 
ftom Baldwin into the grate, and set light to 
it with a match. 

She watched his face searchingly as the 
papers turned to ashes, but she could read 
neither annoyance nor regret. She began to 
think she had misjudged him after all. 
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[MURIEL FLUNG THE PACKET INTO THE GRATE, AND SET LIGHT TO IT WITH A MATCH !] 


“It is very kind of you. If ever I should 
be rich I will send you back the money, every 
penny of it—I will indeed.” 

Roger Baldwin smiled. 

“I would not take it !"’ 

“It would only be your right. You ought 
to be repaid.” 

** You can repay me now,” said Baldwin, 
ehortly, ‘‘in something more valuable to me 
than silver or gold.’’ Then noticing her cheeks 
suddenly crimson, he added gently, ‘No, 
Moriel, I did not mean that. Heaven knows 
my heart is yours, but it is no time to speak 
of love or marriage while you are in such dis- 
tress. I meant something different.” 

He actually dared to invoke the name of 
Heaven. He spoke as calmly as though he had 
not staked everything on the effect of his lie. 

Muriel looked up relieved. 

: Will you tell me what it is?” 

‘‘ Among the work Mr. Herbert did for me 
was to copy and arrange a bundle of old letters. 
They were of a business nature, such as the 
whole world might have read, bus they are 
valuable = me as es jhe 
»FO sess in north of England. 
Tt — ie oe by deed of gift. If oom the 
son of its original owner returned to England 
be might challenge my right toit. The letters 
I epeak of would prove mycase. Mr. Herbert 
took them home to prepare a copy for my 
lawyers. I regret to say that when he 
returned the packet one of them was missing. 
Pray do not imagine I am blaming him. It 
was only an oversight, and had he lived the 
matter would have been simple. I should 
have asked him for the letter, and he would 
have turned over his papers and discovered it. 
Now I can hardly tell what the consequences 
may be to me.” 

Mariel swallowed theexcuse. She believed 
every word of the falsehood. 

‘Papa always kept bis papers in a little 
room at the end of the hall, The children 
were forbidcen to go into it, and he never 





wrote anywhere else, feeling, I suppose, every- 
thing there was safe from their fingers, poor 
little things!"’ 

“No doubt my letter is there. I dare not 
ask you to go and search for it. Your time 
must be too precious. I suppose you would 
not allow me to glance through Mr. Herbert's 
papers. I will give _ my word of honoar to 
read nothing I find there! The missing letter 
is on old-fashioned paper brown with age, so 
that I could not be mistaken in it,’’ 

Mariel blamed herself for the instinct which 
came to her to refuse the request. She knew 
that in life Geoffrey Herbert would have 
granted it. He was not a man to receive 
confidential letters or cherish secrets. Pro- 
vided his precious poems and stories were not 
dogseared or scribbled over, he would have 
let anyone in the world read them, and felt 
rather honoured at their caring to do so. Ags 
to articles of value, unless his literary produc- 
tions were excepted, there was nothing worth 
ten shillings in the whole collection. 

Roger Baldwin had forgiven a heavy debt, 
He had treated her courteously, nay, deferen- 
tially. If there was anything of his concealed 
= Herbert's den, surely he hada right 

16. 

Muriel hesitated only a moment ; then going 
against that warning instinct, she said, 
gravely i 

“T will show you the room, Mr, Baldwin, 
and you can search for your letter. I cannot 
ofler to do so myself, because I must return to 
my mother.” 

It was a mere slip of a room, its only 
forniture an oblong table of the kind called 
‘*Pembroke,” and a round office chair. The 
table stood against the wall opposite the 
window ; between this and the door was what 
appeared to be a cupboard. Mariel opened it 
and disclosed three shelves literally piled up 
with papers, 

‘You will find it tedious to look through 
these, I fear,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ Papa 





never arranged his letters or manuscripts. 
The poem he was working at he kept in the 
table drawer. Everything else he just bundled’ 
in here. The desk on the table is mother’s. 
She kept it here to be out of the way of the 
children. Papa never used it.” 

Certainly Mr. Baldwin had not entrusted 
any copying to Mrs. Herbert, and yet the 


moment Mariel had left him alone it was Xer 


desk he turned his attention to. He had just 
discovered that one of his keys would fit the 
lock when the door opened. Some ready 
excuse rose to the traitor’s lips. Surely he 
could continue to hoodwink still further the 
girl he had already so completely deceived ; 
bat it was not Mariel who had entered, Alfred 


Payne coolly snatched the desk from Roger's 


eraep. and said sarcastically,— 

“ Mr. Balchin, alias Baldwin, during Mrs. 
Herbert's illness I am the guardian of her 
children and her . As such I will 
trouble you to leave the house !”’ 


(To be continued.) 








A German observer has come to the con- 
clusion that the atmospheric conditions most 
favourable to the spread of organisms in the 
air are dryness of soil, deficiency of snow and 
rainfall, existence of fogs and low clouds, and 
high barometer with little intermixtare of air 
in a vertical direction. 

Tr appears that there is a photographer in 
the State of Baffalo who has adopted an 
original method—if anything of the kind can 
count as original across the Atlantic—of push- 
ing his business. Every morning he consults 
the newspapers to discover if any accidents, 
explosions, collisions, &c., have taken e 
He at once betakes himself to the scene of the 
disaster and proceeds to photograph the place. 
It is said that he always succeeds in selling 
plenty of the views to the friends of the injured 


parties ! 
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‘MBS. POLACK ROSE TO GREET THE NEW COMER—BEB SON RETIRING A FEW STEPS THE WHILE!) 


SERIAL.) 


LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 


—o:— 
CHAPTER V.-— (continued). 


Tus heartless, elegant man, was then the 
idolised son of Mrs, Polack 

He was the one she longed to see the 
husband of Alix Erle, and whom Alix herself 
poesibly loved with all the ardour of a fresh, 
young, and grateful heart. 

As well might the dove mate with the hawk! 
As well might the innocent lamb mate with 
the deadly tiger of the jungle ! 

Bat at Anerly Lodge he was known only as 
Rellen Polack, and everyone there believed 
him as noble and good as he appeared. No 
one, not even his mother, dreamed of his 
career as the Count Lechelle. She believed 
him to be engaged in speculations in London 
that would some time or other make him a 
millionaire, and she exalted in his business 
qualifications, declaring that he would never 


lose sight of the fact that he was a gentleman. |. 


For years she had sounded his praises in the 
ears of Alix, and she believed ¢ she had 
done it so effectually, as to make the girl 
regard him with the same loving reverence 
she accorded him. 

Bat even the mother did not fully under- 
stand her son. 

There had been several years during which 
he had been lost to her, when she bad neither 
heard of or from him—the years succeedin 
his disappearance from society as a title 
Frenchman. He had returned but a few 
weeks since, more elegant and careless than 
ever, saying that he had been to India, where 
he had made small fortune. He had brought 
with him the Persian carpet, the chibouques, 
and other Eastern luxuries now adorning his 
room, and he had also brought costly presents 


of Indian workmanship for his mother and 
her charge. 

But those were the only evidences of a visit 
on his part to India. 

So that, after all, the mystery of his long 
absence remained a secret. 

For the presents he brought could as well 
have been bought in the shops of London or 
Paris as in the shops of Bombay or Calcutta; 
but that idea had not occurred to the loving 
couple who so eagly welcomed his return. 

As he now entered the drawing-room at the 
Lodge his attire was even more scrupulously 
elegant than on hia previous evening’s visit to 
the youthful Countess of Roslyn. The same 
jewels flashed upon his fingers and in his shirt- 
front, the same pin gleamed from hia neck-tie, 
and the same heavy chain strayed across his 
delicate waistcoat. His pale moustache waa 
glossy and faintly scented, and the remainder 
of his face was smoothly shaven. 

Bat his appearance was scarcely remarked 
by oe two women in their delight at behold. 
ing him, 

. Polack was the first to come forward to 
greet him, and she embraced him with all the 
tenderness of a fond mother, noticing how 
quietly he manceuvred to preserve his hair 
from disarrangement at her hands. 

When she released him he looked around, 


i 
“* Where is Alix, mother?” 

Blushing little Alix came into view from be- 
hind her friend, and extended her hand to him, 
who took it and pressed it. He made a move. 
ment as if to kiss her, but she modestly 
retreated, and the salute was not given. 

**Yon see [ have kept my promise of com- 
ing home on your birthday, Alix,” he said, 
accepting the chair his mother proffered him. 

‘* Bat I had almost given it up,” declared 
the little maiden. ‘I expected you early this 
morning.” 

“‘Toould not come then. I was obliged to 





| be in town, but ‘ better late than never,’ you 





know. I suppose you have received a quan- 
tity of birthday gifts?” 

“ Aunty gave me these," and Alix touched 
the ornaments she wore. ‘The rector sent 
me a beautifully-bound prayer-book, and bis 
wife gave me areal Chinese work-box. But 
your coming is the best present of all, Rellen,” 
she added. 

Count Lechelle, as we shall continue occa- 
sionally to call him, smiled with gratification, 
and good Mrs. Polack directed a beaming look 
upon her lovely charge. 

‘Tam glad to be welcome, Alix,’”’ he said, 
smiling. ‘ The truth is, I have knocked about 
the world so much that I had almost grown 
to think there was no such thing as disin- 
terested love. It’s like a different atm ere 


coming back here to the dear old Lodge 


and to the dear home faces.” 
And he looked down from the old lady to the 
fresh young girl. 


As there is no one utterly bad and without. 


some redeeming spark of virtue, so Rellen 
Polack had one unsullied corner in his selfish, 
wicked heart. It was there he cherished those 
two women as superior beings, and many & 
model son has less real love for his mother 
than Rellen had for his. He always treated 
her with deference and respect, and he re- 
garded the old lady as a grand and noble 
woman, Her very severity and sternness had 
a charm for his easy-going nature. He could 
never forget how she had worked for him, how 
she had sacrificed her ease and comfort for 
twenty-five years that he might have a good 
education and start in life. 

If he loved her he worshipped the dark little 
beauty whom she cherished as a daughter, 
Every movement of Alix Erle possessed a 
strange fascination forhim. Every turn of 
her small head, with its wealth of dark, glossy 
hair, every look of her bright eyes, every flash 
of her changing cheek, every tone of her swee 
voice, thrilled him to the heart, and it wash 
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dearest dream to make her loveliness his own, 
to own her as his wife. 

There were moments when the little gcod 
within his soul urged him to abandon his 
project, to refrain from linking her ptro, 


innocent life to his darkened cone, bat those. 


moments were few. Sie wou!d male the wife 
ke yearned for, pure, lovely, sad Ghal@like, 
and it was not often he felt geneteus h 
to think of giving her up ofthe ground 6% his 
own unwo Sd. 


All this wild pasgion forhher ro me 4 


active being since his setarn:® 
a. pa ae Wanting i 
had for imate obj ing of 
= towards him. - ay 

‘** You've roamed the world eiengh, 
said his mother. “ ¥v’s Gime po tary 4 
in e home of yeurown. You ase thirty.two 
yeats old, aithouch it sible.” 


azewered, te 
See SO eats 1 door 


“ What is that ?” 

“I won't explain acw,” he said, with a 
glamoc st the unconesions Alix, 

be mother anéwered by ian 


“I am nearly to give Alix her 
birthday gifts, I tkinks iano! took my 
ne ron will 
excuse me, I run irs a moment.” 

He smiled as he noticed the gitl’s imvolun- 
tary look of eagerness, and sxuntered from the 
room 


He was’ not gone long, and when he re- 
turned hie countenance wore a pleased expres- 
sion. He borein his arms a psroél done up 
in a silver paper, and as he proceeded to untie 
it he caid,— 

_ “You had a pleasant surprize for me, Alix, 
in that pair of slippers. They are beautifally 
executed, and the design is unusually fine!” 

‘‘T designed them myeelf, Rellen,” 

‘I might have known it. It seems to me 


that no one has such a refined taate and ench : 


dslicate fancies as our little Alix, mother,” he 
ee a coos * Bat 

ere is your nt, dear. e will 
like it, and diat it will Pht ot oe a 
morietary valae ima your eyes, for I bought it 
mytelfin Cashmere! It ig an unuseal thing 
shing for an Evopean to penetrate into that 
lovely land, bat I had the good fortnhe “ty 
attach myself $0 the suite of a powerfal Rajah, 
and was permitted uneasaal facilities for seeing 
—and being seem,”’ and he emiled. ‘I saw 
that shawl upon the person éf the Rajah him. 
self, wound around his waiet and knotiad até 
the side. I conld not help being strack. by ita 
Gaeness, and I often thonght what.a sensation 
is would create here, You kaow,they don't 
bring the finest shawlahore, The Cashmeriang 
retainall the beat ones.” 

“ Bot how did you gebit, Rellen?.” inquired 
Mrz. Polack, while Alix kept her eyes upon 
the undpened parcel. 

“ Why, we were assaulted by &. rival tribe, 
and T saved the life of the Rajah at the risk of 
my own. Inhiv gtatitude he bade me name 
my own reward, I thought of money, for I 
was not rich, but the remembrance of a pair 
of bright eyes at home decided me, and I 
begged for the shawl. He gaveitto me, and 
I bronght it homes, elthough more than once 
I was beset with robbers, and geveral times 
wae offered a fabniions price for it!” 

With this explanation, perfectly satisfactory 
to the admiring and unquestioning worten, he 
flung open the parcel. 

Ag he did so a small folded paptr fell ont. 

He picked it up qnickly, with a Icok of 
annoyance, before if was noticed, and 
crumpled it into bie pooket. 

Had Alix or her friend been permitted to 
examine it, they would have been astonished 
to learn that it' wae & Dill for the same shawl, 
proving it to have been purchased that very 
morning at an eminent honee im London. 
Le,ssured thas its inyport was uneuspected, 

helle spread cpen the gorgeous fabric, and 





listened to the admiring remarks of the 


women, 

**T shall think so much of it, Reilen,"’ said 
the little maiden, while Mrs. Polack was 
examining the back of the shawl. ‘'I shall 
never wear it but I shall think of that Rajah 
who wore it firet, how you risked your life to 
get it, and how you carried it throug every 
danger, preserving it for me! ”’ 

‘‘T am receiving my reward," hs answered. 

“I aliguld never have thought of ite having 
been Wern,” tdid the ex-echoolmictress. 
“ Why, Milooks as fresh and new as if it had 
jast Been Gnpasked | ' 

“Ts is nearly new, mother ; the Rejah 
it so little. Ts was packed under a heavy 


weight in my trtimk cotiing home, and so it 
iooke fresh. Tanck & thing endures for éver.” 
“That is traean Indian chawi fs offer 


ha es an Reirldom,” 





2. 

“ gems are not brighter than 
eyes, Alix,” he said. 

“Tt is very, very besutifal | ' murmured the 
girl. “Boo beautiful for me, Relies.” 

He made a gatiant protestation against such 
@ monstrous assertion. 

“It mast have cost asmall fortune, Reilen!” 
observed his mother. 

“ Bata trifle to what I shall have, mother. 
I bought it this morning in town. 1 can well 
afford it. My speculations are beginning to 
yield handsomely... Ose of them,” and a 
singular expression gleamed in his eyes, “‘ pro- 
mises to be a perfect mine of wealth. It was 
from that I derived the money for the purchase 
of that trinkeé ;” 

“Trinket 1" exclaimed Alix, with pretended 
indignation. “Ob, Rellen, it is the most 
besutifal thing im the world!” 

“ Not qnite. Bat wear it, Alix. A diamond 
star is a suitable emblem of yourself.” 

The young girl uttered her thanks in a 
modest way, more with her eyéd than her 
fongte, and s2t down, with the bracelet on 
her arta and the shuw! falling about her in 
graceful fotds. 

‘You are a Tittle gem, Alix,’ said Count 
Lechelle, admiringly. ‘' T wonder what would 
become of us without you!” 

Mrs. Polack started, suddenly remembaring 
= letter she had received fiom Alix’s gtar- 

1an. 

“Rellen, your words remind me cf some. 
thing Ihave to say to you. We want your 
advice, and, it may bo, protection. A terrible 
danger is threatening our Alix, We aré liable 
to love her at any nidrient!" 

Rellen looked at his motker incredulously, 
atid she tried to gather strength to enter upon 
her sad revelation. 


CHAPTER VI. 


* We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not.” —Shelley. 


Tar Earl of Roslyn was a stricély hoxonr- 
able man, and he did rot long perthit himself 
to brood over whit “ might have beén,” Oa 
first reading the notice of Mr. Adrian’s décease 
in India, his heart had thrille® with the 
remembrance of the woman rendéred by that 
death a widow, and he had lamented his haste 
in marryirg the Ls@y Adine Sayton, If he 
had only waited, the woman whom aloue he 
had ever loved might have betotie his wife. 

Bat “ sober second thoughts" in@uced him 


Sueaamekndaneee 

“ en ide mie to tity maar. 
now thee erie i it is that my 
isso bestttifal and queenty,” he thoaghs 





to modify his regrets. He cailed to mind that 
he had offered his heart and hand to the now 
Mrs, Adrian, and that, although she bad long 
encouraged him and smiled upon his eager 
suit, she had declined his proffer of marriage, 
reminding him that two lives steed between 
him and the Earldom of Roslyn, aba that she 
should @@&cry for fortune and positien. 

‘she had wedded the Hon. Mr. Adrian. 
two lives, those of hie father and elder 


















Brether, at one fell stroke, by a railway 


dent, | soon ed, and Ke had 
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morning #tibsequenit- fo his marriage, 
as he Catered the cool afd shate@morsing- 
roosi to await the ce of his Countess 
and of Mr. Malvern. “ Adine bas another 
advantange over Henrietta Adrian besidés 
youth and beauty. It is that she is the soul 
of honour. Shs may have entertained a girl- 
ish fancy for Harold Bevan, but she would 
never have refused him to become a Countess 
ifshe loved him, She does not love me, I 
know, but itis not mecessary she should. I 
have confidence enough in her to believe that 
she is all that she seems !” and a look of con- 
tent appeared on his face. 

Bat then he knew nothing of the fearfnl 
secret shared by her an@Count Lechelle. He 
dreamed nothing of the pensioner who had 
established himéelf asa periixnaft drain upon 
her resources, nor of her strange inner life, 
hidden from his gaze as wellas from that of 
the world. 

He did not even imagine that she carried in 
her soul a terrible mystery, which she guarded 
miore carefally than her life, and whish, if it 
bad been known by him, would have placé.an 
effeotual barzicr in the way of their marriage, 
which would even now oause théir e 


separation | 

Remoreefal for his tentporary treason to her 
he awaited her appearance with something of 
a lover's impatience, glancisg, frequently at 
the door. 

His relative, Vayle Malvern, was the first to 
join him, and he gresteti him with acold bow, 
not forgetful of Maivern’s manner and 
rémarks upon the previous evening. 

Bas the young gentléman was smiling and 
imperturbable, not appearing to notice his 
coldnéss,; and remarked upon the weather and 
kiadred topies, as if determined to ignore the 
change in his manner, and to re-establish 
himself upon a friendly footing. 

He had partially succeeded in hig efforts 
when the bride entered the room. 

Her husband went forward to meet her, his 
countenance expressive of his admiration for 
her. 

Her white morning dress of Indian muslin 
With blue ribbons was infinitely becorhing to 
her, and her glittering hair rippled in. waves 
away from-her enchanting face, and was con- 
fined at the back with azare ribbon. 

As much as Malvern disliked-her new, for 
the Géuble reasons we have elsewhere given, 
he codld not avoid feeling a pang of envy that 
this glorious prizs belonged to another. 
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For a moment 2 murderous feeling gathered 
in his heart as he caw the Earl take the hand 
ophis bride and lead her to a dest, stationing 
himself ‘beside her, but it quickly passed 


away. 

Bat it left a bitter fealing Botind it. 

He was aware that the Earl had not wedded 
for love, that he chosethe Lady Adine Sayton 
for her personel and sveial charme, and 
out for the happiness to he derived: from her 
constant companionship. 

This knowledge bad inepired him with a 
bope taut for him all wae not yet lost—that 
kis succession to ‘the title aud estates of 
Roslya might yet be accomplished, 

Scheuies fitted through his mind of arous- 
ing the jealousy of the usloving ‘bride, and 
stiifally indaocing her'to leave ber husband, in 
whieh caste, = the ¥en be debarred 
irom & second mat . ‘own pr ots 
would bréghten. rae 

Hs resolved to be vigilant and resolute, 
ready to make the bert of any opportunity 
that should present itself, and to be not over- 
scrupulous with regard to the means to bring 
about the desired end. : 

While bo was resolving thus breakfast wad 
announced, and the Earl conduoted his bride 
to the breakfaet-room, s plearant shaded 
parlour, redolent with the perfume of flowers, 
and brigivttened by beame of the morning eun- 
shise. It-had long windows, looking out into 
a garden, where a fountain played wnoeas- 
ingiy, mounds of blossoma yielded their fra- 
grance to the wooing breeze, and from which 
could be seen in the backgrounsd a belt of 
woo#fard—one of the glories of Roslyn. 

The bride took her place at the table with 
& quiet, at-home air, and the Earl seated him. 
golf opposite, while Malvern glided into a 
pisoe at the side. ~ 

Toe newly:married pair engaged in: con- 
versation without avy of those shy, loving 
glances and tender epithets to which wedded 
lovers are addicted, and Mulvera did not once 
fesl hinwelf de trop, a8 he mat inevitably 
have dote had his ‘host and Hoztess loved 
each other. 

There was no lack of courtesy, however, and 
Lady Roslyn exercised such gentle, graceful 
tact that the Earl quite forgot’ his recent 
thonghis about Mrs. Adrian, and congratulated 
himeelf on having secured such & charming, 
sensible wife, to give dignity and beaaty to his 
ancestral home, 

Had there been no Vayle Malvern in exfst- 
ence, and had the widowed Mra. Adrian never 
again'erdssed the Earl's path, i¢ is quite pro. 
bable that his lordship’s admiration for bis 
bride might have Geepened intoa quiet, steady 
affection, and their lives might have glide@ on 
in a peacefal ourrent aa’ regarded each other, 
and the Countess, with her fearfal secret 
coiled in her heart, might have ‘passed to the 
world ass happy and enviable woman. 

Bat fate had decreed siruggles-and trials to 
the young couple, instead ef calm and quiet. 

The satisfaction that now file@ Lord 
Roslyn’s heart wae to be but shortlived. 

It vanished with the opening of tle letter-bag 
which the portly old butler brought in upon a 
salver, and deposited by the side of his 
roaster. 

The Earl produced a key from his pocket, 
auulocked the bay, and proeeeded to take out 
ite contents, 

There was nothing for the Countess, but 
she hud expected nothing, as she had not yet 
worn her new name fora whole day, nor 
been meny hours in her new home, 

Trere wae a letter or two and sorte: rews- 
papers for Malvern, and the rémsaimdér cf the 
mornivg’s post was fourd to bilomrg to Lord 
Roslyn, who piled thenr beside His plate, and 
cismiesed the butler with the empty beg. 

* I beg you will read your fetters, Eustace,” 
said the young Countess; “they may contain 
something of im 6e."" 

Thus adjured, his lordship gave her the 
morning paper to peruse, and provecded to 
open his letters, 

Many of them were mere business epietles 





ond business cards, such as usually flow in 
upon moted people after any great 
svent,and many more contained frisudly con- 
gratalations upon his lordship's murriage, 
with aspiratious for his future happiness, and 
that-of his bride. 

These were all comparatively unimportant, 
and Lord Roslyn was about to puch them ali 
aside, when his eye rested upon a dainty litile 
miszive halfdaidden by a newspaper. 

He caught it up instantly, examined it 
anxiously, and with a sinking at bis heart, 

It was post-marked Viens, aud was ad- 
dressed in a delicate, femiaiie handwriting, 
which he recognised. 

Tn was that of Mrs. Adrian. 

Viayle Malvern was watching hior fartivély 
under cover of a paper, and did not fail to 
mark the sudden blanching of his face, and a 
tremuious motion about his lips. 

“Do you apprehend bad news, my lord?” 
heashed, carciessly, as the Karl was abontto 
tranefer the letter, unopened, to his pocket. 

“Ob, no," waa the response, and Retlyn 
affeeted indifference, amd cnt opcn the fetter 
with the silver ferule of his knife, 

A small shest of rose.coloured paper fell oat, 
diffusing a delicate vose.scent upon the atmo- 
sphere, that was perceptible even among the 
odours of the freshly-gathered flowers upon 
the table. 

Lady Roslyn looked up, aware by the 
perfume that it was a woman's letter, 

For a moment the Earl was annoyed at the 
receipt of the ietter, and at the notice it 
excited, but he soon forgot his anncyance in 
tracing its import. 

The first thisg he observed was that it was 
dated a fortnight back—before the anmoancs- 
ment of his engagement had appeared in the 
Court: News. 

Its posting had evidently been carelessly 
delayed by the servant to whom it bed #een 
entrasted, or it had been delayed en route. 

It-began by informing him of thendeatinof 
the writer’s husband, which news sive: had 
jast reovived, and stuted that she was of coarse 
much prostraisd by the ilitidings, aléhbough 
not nearly as much ¢o as. she ehould have teen 
had Adrian been the object of ber bert love, 
This littlo intimation was followed by an in- 
Sinuation that she had made a fatal mistake 
in her marriage, sacrificing her heart’s best 
impulses to a vain ambition, which had, after 

: tfeated. Her husband had never 
succeeded to the title to which he had been 
heir, and her married life had not beemhappy, 
a8 the might remark in confidsnca to ome of 


svyhom she had cfiten thought with, perhaps, 


more than \sisterly affestion. Tné chief point 
of the:letter was, that she was coming home 
immediately, and should take possession of a 
house she owned not far distant from Robyn 
Manor, anti she desired to bespeak the friead- 
ship of go influential ® neighbour as the Earl 
of Roslyn. 

To this precious document was appended 
the signature of Henrietta Adrian. 

Although not vain, the Earl could noi 
help sccing an evident desire on the pars of 
young widow to renew her inflaence over him, 
and he wished he could see her coantenanee 
when she leatned that he was married. 

‘+ My letter is from Mrs, Adrian, Adie,” he 
eaid, the colour zising to his cheeks, as be 
encountered his bride’s gaze. ‘' Her hasband 
is dead, atid she is abont to retarn to Eag- 
land.” 

“IT was not aware you corresponded with 
ber, Eustace,” returned Lady Roselyn, with 
unaffested indifference. 

‘*] have not been in the habit of deitg se. 
Thia is, in fect, the first letter I have received 
from her since her marriage years ago. Bive 
intends to take possession of her house two or 
three miles from here,’’ 

“Tt isu creary little place, and the mosié 
insignificant one withim » dozen miles,” re- 
marked Malvern; “I mean the moss insignifi 
cans of any having pretensions to being a 
gentleman’s residence. I is nothing but a 
box—a little equare box. I daresay it locks 


i} to take thet particalar ortament 


iwell enough inside, but it bas barely land 


family j:enough to stand upon.” 


“She is a widew, you know, ard does not 
require @ mansion,” answered the Eurl. 

“I hear she is obliged to econemire too,” 
said Malvern, desirous of making a great sffaiz 
out-of ‘the reception of the fester. ‘She has 
another house in Surrey, but I daresay she 
lets that, I suppose she had not received any 
intimation of your intended marriege, my 
‘lord?” 

Lord Roslyn repliei in the negative. 

Malvern smiled significantly. 

Ths Earl was seriously annoyed, but the 
Counters, while keenly alive to el! that waa 
going on, neither felé nor cared any tHing with 
regard to her husband's affairs. 

She was rather glad than otherwite at his 
reception of the letter, siuce if woatd occupy 
‘him, and’ feave her free to indulge in her own 
meditations, ; 

A heavy weight seemed to be resting mpon 
her. For years sie had thoughts Count 
Lechelle dead, and now he had reappeared to 
prey likes vampire upon her. She felt almoss 
wild at times, Fears least the Earl should 
meeé him upon the occasion of some visit to 
her, and suspect her secrsé, came over her 2% 
times, chilling the blood in her vsing, and 
rising like au awfal spectre befare ier. 

And she had another caute for avxicty. 

Taat very morning, before he had quitied 
her side to attire biaesel! for breulfass, her 
husband had casually mentioned ber diamond 
star-bracelet, and informed ber that that had 
been worn by hia mother when he wasia little 
boy, and that when he bad grown older she 
had given it to him, telling him to bestow it 
upon hia fature wife. He added thats he 
valued if far above its price, and hoped she 
would wear it often, as his mother had done. 

Lady Roslyn bad not ‘replicd, but ehe 
trembled atthe fatality that had inypelted her 
She had 
eee others without valuable ascociations, 

Hal gifts from her guardian and friends, 
and why had she not taten one of thsem ? 

Why had the in her haste canght up the 
very one of all others whose absence would ba 
noticed, and which might perhaps lead to 
Saepicions and questioniugs ? 

Site did not again allude to Mrs Adrian's 
letter, and her husband was glad to drop the 
subject, while Malvern, satisfied with what he 
had done, became silent. 

But although the letter was put‘of sight, ita 
contents were not forgotten by the Earl. They 
had brought back to his mind his youthful, 
hopeful Gays, when Henrietts Adriun seemed 
to him the fairest and woblest worn in the 
world, when he had written her volames of 
adniatory poems, when a fiswer from her 
hand was treasured as beyond all price, and 
when a smile from her was enongh to make a 
whole dey full of sunthine. 

He felt the olden glow at hia heart, and 
when he ied his bride from the table out into 
the flower-garden he was so absent-minded as 
met to hear Malvern's andible ani emiling 
comment upon his abstractedness. 

As they wandered down tha shady walks 
Vayle would have left them to themstives bas 
for the Countest’# invitation to remuin with 
them, and he kept at her side. 

The Earl pointed out to his young wife his 
favourite nooks in the garden, the seas under 
the thorns, where he ffequently came with his 
books, &s., and led her through tke orangery, 
ths pinery, the greenhouses, and grapery, the 
new Lady cf Roslyn winning golcen opinions 
wherever she went from the faithful old 
servitors of the family. 

Like a true English lady the young Countess 
was affabie and gentle to those of inferior 
station. Her hanghtiness was all reserved for 
her equals, and the gardeners looked after her 
as if she had been incarnate sunshine, mutter- 
ing biessings upon her golden head, and upon 
the day when che became their mistress. 

* You are just beginning to be acquainted 
with your new home, Adine,’’ he said, as they 





returned to the morning-room. “I will drive 
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you over the estate myself this morning, and 
show you the brook that runs through the 
park, and all the beauties of the place." 

The Countess expressed her pleasure at the 
invitation, pony it. 

She had hardly done so when the butler 
entered, bringing a note to his master upon a 
silver salver. 

The Earl opened it and read it, with chang- 
ing colour. 

‘*My dear,” he said, giving the missive to 
his wife to read, “this is from Mrs. Adrian. 
She has arrived at her house, and wishes me 


to call upon her this morning.” 
“ Then I'll absolve you from your promise to 
drive me,” ang the Countess; “or we 


can go this afternoon. It will give me pleasure 
to have you call upon her, as I should like to 
make Mrs, Adrian’s acquaintance.” 
Mach relieved by her quiet air, and secretly 
— the Earl made some feeble objections, 
at soon after yielded to her wish, and retired 
7 room to prepare himself for his intended 


An hour later he set out to call upon the 
woman whom he felt that he still loved, despite 
the fact that he was wedded to another, 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘** There's not a look, a word of thine, 

My soul hath e’er forgot ; 
Thou ne’er hast bid a ringlet shine, 

Nor given thy locks one graceful twine, 
Which I remember not.””—Moore, 


Tue house belonging to Mrs. Adrian, and 
which had been described by Vayle Malvern 
asa “small square box,” stood just without 
the village of Roslyn. There was no wide 
lawn to give dignity to it, no old trees, 
no beautiful garden. A path led from the 
door, and at one side was an open, gravelled 
lane used as a carriage-way. A poplar tree 
waved before the entrance, and a few bushes 
flourished on either side of the path. 

The house itself merited the description 
that had been given of it. It had originally 
been erected as a shooting box for the titled 
grand-sire of the late Mr. Adrian, but a large 


sterity had made it necessary to convert it | 
to a dwelling-house, which had been settled | 


upon Mrs. Adrian at her marriage. 

It had few pretensions to elegance, A bay 
window had been thrown out of the small 
drawing-room—a large, ample recess that was 
more like a small room than a large window, 
and which gave an air of spaciousness to the 
otherwise cramped apartment. The chimneys 
had been converted into graceful appendages, 
and the porches had been made ornamental 
as well as useful. 

But that wasall. The outline of the little 
building remained the same, looking hard and 
unyielding. The accommodations of the 


dwelling sufficed only for a very small estab- | the 


lishment—one that might be deemed far too 
small for the gay and fashionable Mrs. Adrian, 
unless, perhaps, in the days of her first 
7 

Regarding her, as she half-reclined in the 
curtained window, and looked anxiously down 
the road, one would not have imagined that 


ment necessary, when it was notorious that 
she had not lived happily with her husband. 
Her dear “five hundred friends" were well 
aware that her extravagance and fondness for 
society had nearly distracted the late Mr. 
Adrian, who, being but a younger son, with 
five or six elder brothers, had not the purse of 
Fortunatus. He had not married a fortune, 
as younger sons are wont to do, and had been 
obl to accept a government appointment in 
India, where he had perished, as before men- 


If Mrs. Adrian had not a fortune in bank- 
stocks her husband had, when marrying her, 
deemed her richly dowered in beauty. 

She wasa fair, large woman, inclined to 
embonpoint. Her complexion was — fine, 
having always been carefally guarded from 
sun and wind, and there was a steady bloom 
upon her cheeks, which the envious declared 
was the result of art. Her hair was brown 
and carefully arranged after the fashion of the 
day, in a manner to indicate the ——_ 
=. the part of nature. Her m 8, 
which were few, as she reclined there, were 
extremely languid, and indicated habits of 
great indolence. 

It was her chief characteristic. To Tie 
upon a couch, with a new novel in her hand, 
was to her the height of felicity, and she 
indulged herself in it without stint. 

The bloom and freshness of youth had long 
since departed, for years of dissipation must 
be paidfor. She was thirty years of age, and 
she gave promise of becoming, in ten more, 
stout and ruddy. 

Although, in detail, her charms were not 
overpowering, yet in her tout ensemble she was 
what is termed a fine woman. 2 

Her principal attraction was her manner, 
which to her admirers was absolutely fascinat- 

. She was skilled in repartee and gracefal 
age, in the heart of delicate flattery, and 

had sufficient tact or art to place a visitor on 
good terms with himself, as the surest plan of 


pleasing him. 
Her attire was of the deepest black, miti- 
ted by an unlimited display of beads and 
gles of jet, and her widow's cap had a very 
pretty look perched at the bask of her head in 
such ® manner as not to interfere with her 
elaborate coiffare. It resembled more a morn- 
ing head.dress than an emblem of a woman’s 


eepest woe. 

‘* I wish I could take the horrid thing off 
entirely,” she said, impatiently, catching 
sight of it in the narrow strip of mirror, 
panelled in the window between the sashes. 
| * Yet I su I should be looked upon as a 

monster if I were to discard it. I wonder if 
it makes me look older than I should do 
otherwise !"’ 

Bhe decided, after due investigation, that 
under her skilfal arrangement, the cap did 
not materially detract from her good looks, 
and then resumed her attitude of watching 





road. 

She was expecting the Earl of Roslyn. 

“ Though I don’t suppose he'll come,” she 
murmured, in a tone expressive of the 
deepest annoyance. “I was so grieved to 
, learn that he had married. I think I was 
, never so shocked in my life. I know that he 

kept single for years because I had jilted him, 





she bad come to this little country house in| and he could not get over it. I supposed, of 
order to indulge unrestrainedly in her grief course, that I had only to come back and see 


for the loss of her husband. 


| him to become the Countess of Roslyn. He 


Yet such was the reason she had assigned , must: have ceased to love me, for I wrote him 
for leaving Vienna, and taking possession of's fortnight ago, and he could have broken 


the more insignificant of two homes secured 
to her for her life time by the settlements of 


her marriage. 


She wished to bury herself in some quiet 
nook, she had declared, where she could medi- 
tate upon her terrible bereavement and the 
virtues of her departed husband, “and no 


off his marriage if he had felt inclined. Of 
course he won’t come over here this morning, 
and I was foolish toask him. He will not be 





apt to leave his bride of a day to call upon the’ 


woman he loved first.’ 
She looked chagrined beyond measure, 
It had, indeed, been a heavy blow to her— 


place was so favourable for meditation as this marriage of Lord Roslyn. Throughout 


that little box of Roslyn.” 


| her wedded life one of her chief boasts had 


But this decision had been made in utter’ been that the handsome young Earl kept 


ignorance of the Earl's intended marriage. 


| single for her sake, and she had been unwifely 


Some wonder had been excited among her and unwomanly enough to dream that a time 
friends that she should consider such retire. ' might come wen ~ would reward his on 


oo 3 and accept the title he could bestow 
u 


pon her. ; 

The news of his erigagement had reached 
her at Paris, and she had continued her 
journey, hoping to see him before he should be 
married, but she had arrived too late. 

She had come up from London in the same 
train with the al , although unseen 
by them, and had watched their enthusiastic 

at the little station of Roslyn with 
a bitterness of feeling beyond description. She 
had had a good ity of observing the 
youthful bride, and her first thought was 
that she had never in her life beheld such 
glorious beauty as that of the"young Countess. 
Her next emotion was one of bitter envy and 
unreasoning dislike. 

This feir young maiden had stepped in 
between her and the prize that had been wait- 
ing for her so long, just at the moment, too, 
when she had come forward to claim it, and 
an unrelenting hatred against the Lady Adine 
sprang into being in Mrs, Adrian's soul. 

“I wonder if he loves her!” she mused. 
‘*Probably he does. He was but a boy when 
he loved me, and that was but a boy’s ardent 
fancy, as I always knew. He has, probably, 
given her the strong love of his manhood, 
which I have lately so foolishly dreamed of 
awakening. I d never win his love from 
her if I were totry. I look like an elderly 
woman beside her. My brown hair cannot 
bear comparison with her pale golden locks, 
and she is slender, while I am growing stout. 
She looked and walked like a queen, I like a 
woman of the world;"’ and her tone grew 
bitter. “No one would look upon me beside 
her. My dream is ended. I may as well 
return to Vienna to-morrow!” 

The decision cost her a t deal of pain ; 
for, as much as she could love, she had loved 
the Earl of Roslyn. She had sacrificed him 
once, and would have done it a second time 
just as readily had he not been what he was, 

at it hurt her to hear of his le to 
another. Ever since the tidings of her widow- 
hood had reached her she had dreamed of 
becoming mistress of Roslyn Manor, and to 
know that another woman reigned there gave 
her a pang worse than she had felt on learning 
of her husband's death. 

She continued to think of the young 
Countess and the Earl, until, as it seemed to 
her, there was danger of losing her senses. 
She decided that her note to Lord Roslyn, 
requesting him to call upon her, would be 
aoe ignored, if opened at all, and she 

agined that, if read, the bridal pair were 
smiling over this advance from the woman 
whoee only claim upon him was that he had 
once admired her. 

‘tT will not stay here to be laughed at,” she 
suddenly exclaimed. ‘I have acted like a 
dotard in sending him that ridiculous note. 
Why should he call upon me now that he is 
married? I have done a most unheard-of 
thing. The bridegroom will, of course, have 
only eyes and ears for his bride for a month 
at least; and if he should come, what good 
would it do? I should have to listen to Lady 
Roslyn’s praises, and a list of her perfections 
—no, I will not stay!” 

She sprang up with unwonted energy, and 
touched a bell, which answered by her 
maid, a broad-faced G woman, whose 
exquisite taste amply atoned for her peasant- 
like appearance. 

‘* You can repack the trunks!” said her 
mistress, abruptly. ‘We shall return to 
Vienna within the week. Iam tired of this 
dull place already.” 

The German's stolid countenance was ez- 
pressive of satisfaction, and she withdrew 
hastily to execute the command. 

Mrs, Adrian then turned to the window. 

She was standing there, with a frown upon 
her face, idly tapping upon the pane, when 

= Sees of Roslyn’s pony carriage came in 
sight. 

She saw that his lordship and his coachman 
were its only occupants, and that the carriage 





' was about to stop before her dwelling. 
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With a quickened stap, not to be expected 
{rom her, she sank down in a studied attitude 
upon the silken couch,:laid a volume of con- 
solatory poema in her lap, and appeared to be 
\bzorbed in one, which enjoined resignation 
and fortitade to the unavoidable dispensations 
of Providence. 

Her black-bordered handkerchief reposed 
in one shapely hand, as if in constant require- 
ment to check the flow of tears, 

She was sitting thus when the Earl was 
announced, 

Her look of surprise was well affected as he 
entered the room, and she arose to welcome 
him with pretended agitation. 

‘‘ This ig so kind of you, Lord Roslyn,” she 
said, giving him her hand. ‘I repented writ- 
ing to you as soon as the note was sent, fear- 
ing that you would not be willing to leave 
your bride even for an hour.” 

‘“‘ Lady Roslyn desired me to call,” responded 
hia lordship, gazing, not without emotion, 
upon the woman who was still cherished in 
his heart. ‘‘She wishes to make your ao- 
qaaintance, Mrs. Adrian.” 

“The Countess is very beautifal!"’ said 
the widow, guardedly, determined to probe her 
visitor's heart. ‘I think I never saw a lady 
with beauty so striking as hers. I saw her 
yesterday for the first time in my life, and I 
can well understand the farore she has created 
every season since her introduction to 
society.” 

This acknowledgment, while truthful, cost 
Mra. Adrian’s envious heart a pang, but it 
waa not made without an object. 

The Earl acknowledged the compliment, 
receiving it with evident pleasure, but there 
was no lighting up of his eyes, nc glow upon 
his cheeks, such as might have been expected. 

The keen-sighted widow did not fail to 
observe this coldness. 

‘* Bat her personal beauty, I suppose, is her 
least lovable quality,” she said, insinuatingly, 
‘Her love and sympathy outweigh mere 
physical attractions. A union blessed by per- 
fect sympathy is rare in this world.” 

‘* It is indeed,” replied the Earl, unconscious 
that his words and tone were a revelation to 
his hostess. 

‘You must accept my congratulations, my 
lord,” and the widow sighed. ‘I should have 
written you a congratulatory note, but the 
trath was I was so shocked by the news of 
your marriage—not shocked, I did not mean 
that,’’ she added, hastily, ‘‘but surprised. I 
had thought—I had fancied——” 

She paused, in affected confusion, and 
lowered her gaze. 

The Earl comprehended the meaning she 
intended to convey, and his heart thrilled as 
she had hoped it would. 

‘** You thought me still unmarried, then ? ”’ 

‘Yes, I thought so. I had no right to hope 
anything from it, but after my husband's 
death I—I——” 

She broke down again. 
Gis lordship looked at her a few moments 


ce. 
He acknowledged to himself that she looked 
much older than when he had seen her last; 
that she had grown stouter; and that she 
could not be compared for physical or intel- 
lectual beauty with his bride. 

But the memory of his early passion for her 
cast a glamour over her in his sight, and her 
manner enthralled him. 

‘* You remembered, then, my boyish fancy ?” 
he asked, lightly. 

‘* Remember it, my lord?" and she turned 
her gaze upon him. ‘“ Oan one forget a terri- 
ble mistake that has wrecked one’s life? Can 
one cease to — a folly in throwing away a 

em that would have made one’s life a perfect 
ream of happiness? Remember ! ould 
that I did not! Would that I could forget! "’ 

The Earl was pleased at this implied con- 
fession of a regard for him, and at the same 
time he felt uncomfortable. 

It seemed rather unwomanly in her to 
unveil her heart, when the unveiling could do 
no good, and he thought within himself that 


n 





hia pane bride could never be guilty of such 
an act. 

The admission heightened his respect for 
the Countess, and lessened it for Mrs. Adrian. 

‘*You have recently experienced a great 
loss,” he said, glancing at her sombre attire. 

‘ Yes,” she answered, ‘‘ I suppose so. I dare- 
say you are shocked at my manner of speak. 
ing, but I have not lived with my husband so 
long a time that he has been, as it were, dead 
to me for years. And then, I well tell you 
frankly, my lord, I never loved him. My 
heart was occupied with the memory of 
another, and poor James and I had so little 
in common. He loved me, though,” she 
added. 

The Earl called to mind the reports he had 
heard relative to the misunderstandings be- 
tween the Adrians, bat he said nothing. 

The widow had discovered from his words 
and manner that he had not accorded to his 
young wile the love he had once given her, 
and, strange as it may seem, a wild hope took 
posession of her soul—a hope that Roslyn 
might not be for ever lost to her. 

** You received the letter I sent you a fort- 
night since from Vienna, I suppose?" she 
sai 


‘I received it this morning,” was the re. 
sponse. ‘I saw the notice of your husband's 
death last evening.” 

“And you did not know until then that I 
was free?” 

His lordship replied in the negative. 

The widow's blue eyes sparkled. 

‘If you had known,” she could not avoid 
soying, softly, looking up at him with ill-con.- 
cealed tenderness. 

‘‘If I had known,” he answered, ‘it could 
have made no difference. I had been for two 
months the betrothed husband of the Lady 
Adine Sayton, who is now my wife.” 

* You love her, then?” she asked, almost 
in a whisper, and almost involuntarily. 

‘‘ Pardon me, my fair confessor,’’ the Earl 
responded, smilingly, “but that confession 
must be reserved for the ears of my wife.” 

Mrs. Adrian bit her lips, bat she was not 
foiled. She knew already what she had de- 
sired him to own to her. 

Satisfied with the progress she had made 
she permitted the conversation to drift into 
other channels, and exercised her old fascina- 
tion; but the Earl felt there was something 
lacking in her. 

His visit was scarcely so pleasant as he had 
anticipated, and he made it as short as possi- 
ble, without ——— abrupt. He invited 
her to call upon his bride, which she promised 
to do, and he then arose to take his departure. 

The widow put her plump hand in his, 
begging him to call often, and she watched his 
egress from her dwelling, and his departure in 
his carriage, with a satisfied smile. 

The Earl drove towards home, thinking,— 

‘She is greatly changed, or else I am 
changed. Her presence does not affect me as 
of old. Oace or twice I thought she actually 
overstepped the bounds of womanly delicacy 
in speaking of an affection for me. She knows 
that I am married, and that I could say no- 
thing to such a confession, Besides, it was in 
bad taste after jilting meas she did. If I 
had ever desired to be revenged upon her 
that desire can be — now. I am sorry 
for her if she really loves me, but Iam not 
sure that I wish myself unmarried. If Adine 
did not dislike me, and if I loved her as much 
as Iadmire her, I should prefer matters as 
they are. Adine is a wife to be proad of, but 
then she has no heart. One thing ! am re- 
solved upon—that it is not safe for me to visit 
Mrs. Adrian often. And I must aproot her 
from my heart.” . 

Meanwhile the widow had resumed the 
reclining position from which his entrance had 
aroused her, and gave herself up to pleasant 
anticipations. 

“He loves me yet,” she mused, ‘‘and he 
does not love his Countess. Oh, if James had 
only died earlier, and I had received the news 
sooner! But I must make the best of the 





present state of affairs. I sannot, of course, 
marry him, and I shall go back to Vienna— 
but not yet. I can make him love me more 
than ever. I can make his queenly wife weep 
herself blind—for she mast love him—and 
then it will be time enough to leave Roslyn!” 

She reached out her hand languidly for the 
bell, and summoned her maid, to whom she 


said,— 
Pe Unpack the trunks, Gretchen. I shall 
hag 


And then, as the woman withdrew, she 
planned how she would spend the weeks of 
her retirement, and by what means she could 
a eae a desirable end which looked im- 

i 


le. 

“If I could make her jealous,” she thought, 
artfully, ‘‘and persuade her to abandon the 
Earl, he could get a divorce on the plea of 
desertion, and I could marry him. If she 
wouldn't leave him, some other excuse for a 
divorce might be obtained. They say that 
‘where there's a will there’s a way,’ and 
having the Earl's affection to begin upon, 
I am sure I can bring about the result I most 
desire. I wish I had Vayle Malvern in my 
interest. I believe him to be at heart perfectly 
unscrupulous, and somebody said in Paris he 
used to be devoted to the Lady Adine Sayton. 
If he should hate her now for refusing him, 
and stepping in between him and his expected 
inheritance, he might assist me!” 

She continued to think of Malvern, whom 
she had known well before her marriage, and 
since encountered abroad, and had almost 
determined to send him a message to come to 
her, when, looking out of the window, she 
beheld the object of her thoughts entering the 
gate. 

The next moment Vayle Malvern was 
ushered into her presence. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


‘* Disguise, I see, thou art a wickedness, 
Wherein the pregnant enemy does much.”’ 
—Shakespeare. 


Commanpinc her emotions by a strong 
effort, Mrs, Polack plunged at once into the 
subject distressing her, saying,— 

‘* You know, Rellen, all that I know myself 
of Alix's history—how she came under my 
protecticn, and all the mysterious circum- 
stances connected with her.” 

‘Certainly, mother,” he responded, direct- 
ing @ startled and inquiring glance from the 
ex-school-mistress to the young girl. 

** Yes, Alix knows all about it!" declared 
his mother, interpreting his look. “I had 
thought of keeping the story from her, fearing 
to excite her by a mystery, to which no 
explanation could be given. I thought her 
uncle dead, since I had not heard from him 
for years, and hoped to keep the child always 
with me. Bat circumstances rendered it 
necessary that I should tell her the trath, and 
so I told her to-Jay—on what we suppose to 
be the eighteenth anniversary of her birthday. 
And the revelation was not made too soon, 
Rellen!" 

*T don’t understand you!” P 

“ Alix went over to the poat-offise in the 
hope that there might be a letter from you 
explaining your non-return to-day, and she 
received one for me—one from the man who 
called himself her uncle. He is in London, 
and is coming here to claim Alix, and put her 
where she can support herself.” 

‘¢ Let me see the letter!" 

Mrs. Polack handed the missive to her son. 

He perused it carefally, soratinising every 
word, and then said, slowly,— : 

“One thing is evident—the man believes 
Alix to be imbecile.” , rf 

‘His object in drugging her in her child- 
hood was to weaken her mind, I am positive!” 
declared Mra, Polack. ‘‘If she had not re- 
ceived the wise and careful treatment, and the 
tender love we gave her, I fear she would have 
been what he desired. I can never cease to 
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ink Providence for ; ing my heart to- 
es 3 the poor, motherlass, Mtgle orgature.” 
ape tears. started .to the girl’s eyes, snd.she 
knelt. down beside the lady who had besioued 
more than a mother’s care upon her, and 
buried ber headin her loving bosom. 

‘“My. dear little Alix!” said theex-sehool- 
mistress, pressing her lips upon the feathery 
mass of curls. ‘ You bave more than repaid 
me. Oh, Rellen,” she added, addressing her 
son, “if it had not been for this child I 
should never have lived until yourretarn. I 
had a terrible illness last summer, a -con- 
tagious fever ; the servants all went-away, and 
Alix alone stood by me, nursing me.night.and 
day. I owe to her my life. Nothing could 
persuade her to desert me, uot even the 
solicitations of the physician, She is.as brave 
as she is gentle and lovely !” 

Rellen Polack's face worked with emotion, 
and he bent forward, lifted one hand of the 
girl's, and raised it with tender respect to his 
lips. 

“ Heaven bless you, Alix!” he whicpered. 

The little maiden did no} look mp, bat a 
seariet flush conld:bs seen creeping from her 
cheek to the very tip of her dainty, pearly ear. 

**T think, mother,” observed Rellan, reour- 
ring to the letter, ‘that this man’s gbjegé in 
coming here is quite apparent, He believas 
Alix’s intelleo$ to bs injured, and he thinks is 
necessary to place her ia seme asylam for im- 
beciles, fearing that if helgaves her here longer 
her history may become food fer common 
gossip, and speculations may ba iudylgsd in 
with regard to ker. He evidaptly is troubled 
about her. There is no affection for her mani- 
fest in the letter, and Iam inclined to think 
he is afraid of her!" 

*€ Afraid of her } Afrail of our Httie Alix!" 

‘Tt seemssotome, Ithink that, when he 
discovers that his attsmpta to weaken her 
mind have failed, he will insist upon removing 
her from our qaxe,”’ 

Mra. Polack clasped the maiden closer, mur. 
muting that she vould never let her go. 

“TE be be really her euacdian he has the 
law on bis side,” said Relicn, thoughtfally. 
‘‘ He can compel her to go with him, He may 
bs her own fasher or brother.” 

“T don't think thas,” remaxked, the ex- 
echoolmistress. ‘I believe that he ig her 
deadly enemy. The Jast look be gave her was 
one that I conld never explain, bat is bas 
always seemed to me to have been made up of 
fearand hatred. How coald ke bave feared s 
little child not yet six years.cld?” 

‘That is a mystery that we shall probably 
pa Garavel a = rit declagzed Rellen. 
‘* Tt is cleag, thongh, thas Alix isin danger at 
bia hands,” 

“Tahall opt Jeave Anat Lottics nox the 
Lotge " said Atiz, regolately, ‘‘ He can have 
no claim. upon me like hers.”’ 

“No, yen ehail not go, Alix!” said Rellen 
Polack, his feminine face taking a look shat 
was wholly masonline, aad his eyes glowing 
with a determiged fire. ‘If youcleave to ua 
you shall not ha torn from us, exceps over my 
dead body. I will defend you while there 
remains a spark of life within me!” 

Alix’a face azsumed an answering glow, and 
she arose to her ohaiz, with Jock of geati#iade 
and devotion. 

Poor innocent child ! Rellen Polack wag to 
her the embodiment of noblensag, goodness. and 
chivalry ! , 

“Oh, Rallen,” she ssid, ‘I oan never repay 

cu.” 

The love for har ths& was the strongest 
passion of Rellen’s heart flamed up at her 
grateful words, and he said, passionately,— 

“You can repay me if you will, Alix, You 
nore it in your pesres to. make me she haypiest 
cf men.” 

“ How?" whiapered the gir!, drroping her 
head, and blusving like arose. 

Rellen turned and bossowed a signifizant 
glance at his mother, who was trerebling with 
Gelight, and who arose to witkdraw ia ebedi- 
ence to his look, 





4 Alix xemginegd a picture of charming econ- 
tusion,. 

Rellen drew nearer to her with beaming 
eyes and glowing fa00, datermined to offer 
her the projection of a husband from her 
mysterious enemy, and wiih protestations of 
love upon his tengue. 

But. befere. Mra. Polack had time.to reach 
the door, and before the young: man hed taken 
the girl’a flattering haud,.the sonad of svheeis 
bit a anda vehicle drova up toxthetittle 
front gate. 


** Pezhaps it.is Alix’s uncle!” gasped the 
cxneheel-salatee, witm an appealing look at 


gon. 

Rellen immediately stepped to the window. 

He was in time to seo.a man alight fram 
the vehigle-—a man exactly auswexing to the 
description of Alix's mysteriona guardian. 

‘‘ Yea, he bes come!” he said, esbmly. 
‘Beas yourself, mother, and de nos he 
frightened. I will sce this men. Alix, my 
fete ane he.eame and toss: the giti's .sud- 

ply cold band, I do net: want hioi 40 sea 
you at first. Stay in the adjoiniegroom until 
T call yqu,”’ 

He condagted her ie asmall retiring. room 
which adjoined the drawing-room, and leis 
her there, for she did net .vessare, &@express 
& Wish in oppoaition to his, 

For, though feminine as he appessot, Ralien 
Polack had:a more shan magealine;wiil, and 
commanded obsdiencs—inetant, unquestion- 
ing obsdienge whenever he choas. These were 
few who dared to oppose his commande, or 
sab up sheir will againgt his, for there was a 
fire in ;his eyes and a jook about his mouth 
that would have made a brave man quail be- 
fore bim. 

Bas, Alix hod no wish tocpporazhim. She 
was only .400-hapay to obey him. 

Rellen had barely retursed to the onter 
room, and bidden his mether be of good 
courags, when the stranger was-anzeunced. 

Ms. Polaak arose.to greet him, while iher 
son ratired a few ateps to sindy the new- 
comer, 

The giranger waca dall man, with amaseive 
frame, strangely maofiled up for the sultry 
Jane weather. He waa attired after the 
manner of clergymen, but hia cons was of 
cheap alpaca, and so long that it suggested the 
ag 8 gown. 

is head was adorned with a sandy-hued 
wig, the hair of which fell thickly about his 
neck. His fase was half-hiddem by an un- 
usually heavy beard that fell upon his breast, 
and strangely heavy eyebrows gave singular 
effect ta #be-upper pars-of his face. 

He wore.ap immense pair of green spectacles 
that wareses upon bis rubvicund noseain sach 
®& Way 28,40 permit him to psep now.and then 
above shem—s,quxe sign that they were not 
needed for the parpose of sixengihening his 
sight. 

In kis gloved hands he ¢sxsied a cotton 
upabrelia. 

His. disguiss—il diagnive is were—was weil 
conceived ond skilfally executed. 

No.one, without pxevioug:auspicions, wonld 
have bad a doubt that he was not what he 
seemaed—viz,, m olergyman addicted to good 
living, and with impaired health and.weakened 
eye-sight, who wae taking 2 journey for ihe 
banefis of his digestive organs. 

Bat Rellen Polack kuew his attire to be a 
skilfally got-up disgnice, from the saudy-hued 
wig down tothe ulpaca gaiters.enclosing the 
large, well.shaped feet. 

He had fall opportunity to cantinas his 
investigations, for the intruder had not de- 
tepted his presence. 

‘* This is Mra, Polack, I suppose?” said the 
Stranger, addressing the ex-schcolmistrezs, 
who.etvod before him, regarding him with the 
severe expression with which ske had been 
wont to awe refractory pupils. 

The lady bowed, responding,— 

‘‘ And you are Mr. Erle, who left his niece 
with me. thirteen years.ago? ” 

‘I em,” was the hoarse reply. “ You re- 





.) ceived my note from London 2?’ 





Mrs, Polack replied -in the-effirmative. 

“I owe you an apolegy fer not having 
written you with regard to the child for the 
past fonr years,” said Mr.'Dele, “bat circum. 


‘stances prevented my doing eo, Lama poor 


clergyman, and I ooald have ill spared the 
money for continuing her education. Besides, 
I waseonvinced that thevbiid had no capacity 
for learning, and that the money would bo 
thrown away. I hear that yoa-olosed your 
school four years-ago. Did you keep the giri 
with you, or place her in a charitable instita- 
tion? 


Restraining her indignation, ‘Mre. Polack 
replied,— 

* kept her with ma.” 

‘‘Iashe living now?” inquired the stranger, 
with a remarkable rneas ia his hacky 
tones, and evident hops thes: she-was not. 

‘* Yes, she is living,” answered Mrs. Polat. 

“ But marely existiog; ic uke. net?” 

And the eagernese- with whish ‘the stranger 
listened fora eply was actisty-intense, 

“ Dam notsure thats [undeastand you, Mr. 
Erle.” 

“T suppose,” ho said, more slowly, “that 
my unfortunate wives is not lidevally endowed 
with istellest. I bope you have made hor 
useful, I have no-pride for her, and shall nos 
bs angry it you tell me thatyou'have made 
hex your servant. For, though -I am in the 
charsh, and Alix is my nieoe, I Baveno reason 
to be proud of her exiatence,” 

“ Atix hastheem veryincefal Some,’ said tho 
ex-schoolmipizess, very truthfully. © I think 
I could aot gepalong without her, and I hope 
you will not think:of.taking' her fron me.” 

Tao strougerappcared pleased at-this reply, 
if ns might jadge from the way in which he 
psered over his spectacies, hig bine eyes suap- 
ping open and shut with great rapidity. 

‘‘T don’t know that I haveany objection to 
her remeining with you, Mrs. Polaok,’’ he 
said. huskily. “If she knows enough to be a 
good waiting:maid I am perfectly satisfied. 
ie wae an experiment ny bringing her to you 
atall, I havevoften thowghs that 1 shoulda 
have placed her im somenasy!um before going 
abroad.” 

Mra. Polack longed to remind bin that be 
would never have dared to tale the @eagesd 
child to any publie asylam lest an outory 
should beamade. about the ornotty with which 
she had been treated, and the evident mystery 
surrounding him, 

She longed totell him that he ha? preferred 
a girls’ school as home forthe injared littis 
one, because it was saferand more uetired— 
bat she curbed her impatient tongue, leat she 
shoald injare her darling's cause. 

She simply said,— 

“If you are a poor clergyman I canret 
understand how you should have lived abroad 
so many years!” , 

“I lived by teaching the Continental lan- 
guages, for my health wonld not permit me to 
occupy & pulpit,” was the ready respotrss. * f 
had a large family of’my own to support and 
trein—ah!" 

Ho had osught sight of Rellen Polagk, who 
still remained in the backgroand, 

“Who ia this young, gentleman wham I 
— not observed before, Mrs. Polack?" he 
asked. 

“ He. is may son, Rellen Poleck ; a. gentleman 
who does business in London,” anawered the 
proud mother. 

The stranger regarded Rellew keenly, and a 
hoarse exclamation arose ‘to his lips, while a 
look of astounded recognition flamed forth 
from his eyes. 

He had evidently seen Rellen Polack before. 

As Rollen eanght that astounded look an 
uncomfortable sensation crept: over him, and 
he felt’ comvinced. that he had reen Aiix's 
myséepious relative: somewhere before. 

Bat where ? : 

Could it have been whenabroad? Or was 
is when he daguled Lendon society asthe gsy 
and faacinating Count Lechelle? 7 

Who was thia man? he asked -himeclf, wich 
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an une?ssy feeling, but the question involved a 
“2 which he could not fathom. 

yord that firgt look there was nothing in 
“yhat was yizible of the stranger's countenance 
to show # he had ever seen the son of the 
ex-schoolmistress. before. 
“I was startled at heholding your.eon when 
I supposed wo were afone,” remarked Mr. 
Erle, more hoarsely than before, “I am a 
peor, broken-down man, madam, startled by 
the fall of a feather. Tt’s a sad thing to have 
such weak nerves. But to return to the 
subject on which we were conversing. I sup. 
pose my niece is nearly grown up.” 

“ She isnot tall, nsither is she large,” said 
Mrs. Polack, ‘ She is eighteen to.day, if the 
dete of her birth which you gave me were 
correct.” 

‘Can you think I wontd have made a 
mistake upon & peint even so immaterial as 
the date of my niece's birth, Mra. Polagk?” 
inquired the stranger, with a glance full of 
suspicion. 

“My mother did not intend to conyey a doubt 
of your statement, Mr. Erle,” said Rellen, 
quietly, yet watching the man’ with a aloge 
and-anmoving geze, ‘ But as many parenis 

the birthgays of their obildren, an 
uncle, with a large family of his own, cannot 
be expected to have an infallible memory apon 
mo & point.” . 

*The stranger retreated a few steps, and 
partially tarned his back upon Rellen, sho 
continued to rorutinise him, with a longing 
desire to guatch the wig-from his head, the 
beard from his chin, the epectscles trom his 
nose, and learn the mystery of his identity. 

That he was a poor clergyman he did notin 
the least believe. 

‘Bo, Ajix.is small; Mrs. Polack?” said the 
stranger, In a tone expressive of gratification. 
“And an imbecile, too. As she must.gccupy 
@ yery subordinate position in your hongehola 
you will not, of course, expect jue to pay any- 
thipg more forher?"”  — 

“ Certainly not,” said Mrs. Polack, eagerly. 

He regarded her keenly aboye thase hideona 
green spectacles he wore, and an ides had 
evidently been suggested to him by her gager- 
ness. 

“Yon say that ghe is a great ascigtanoe. to 
Pret revarkod, “and you wil not then 
perha 8 expegt psyiment for the Jast four 


* “J shonld not receive anciher penny from 


you upon Alix’s acoount, Mr. Erle,” declared 
the ex-schoolmistregs, 

“ Suppose. I go awsy again and do not leave 
my address, what wil! she do in the event of 
your death, or a caprice tc cast mii off 2" 

‘‘ I will provide for her. i shall never caat 
her off, for I have hecome,atiached to the 
poor child,’’ 

“Very well, thea. I think I will abandon 
her to your care. Batif I do I shall never 
come near you or her again, Iam not fond 
of imbeojies,” 

Mrs. Polack carefally repzeqgad all sign of 
pleasure at this announcement, and quicily 
reiterated her promjee to pnoyide for the girl, 

“Very well, then,” said the stranger, re- 
peating the words he had used hefora, “I 
think I will resign the ynfortenage girl to 
you. But bsfere { go I should like to,se her. 
bs he added, ing sath of nervous tremonur, 
“T mnat see her before I take my departure!” 

Poor Mrs. Polack had.ventared to hope that 
her charge. might not be asked for, and that 
consequently her intelligence might remain 
unsygpected, bat,thss hops was ornahed pow. 

Wahet would he do when he ahonld discover 
that Alix was uugsuslly gifted with menial 
endowments ? 

She shuddered in anticipation, and Icaned 
wens ngejont the back af sho.arm-chaiz, 

Alix, Rellen,” ashe said, feinsly. 

He moved towards the window and pulled 
aside the blinds, Jesting in a fload of golden 
sunset bh. and en pistanped closer to thi 
stranger and locked up inte bis: 


Zhe pretended clergyman ‘thrnet his hand 


within his waistcqat, apparently olutching a 
pistol. 

“I heg your p ,” said Mra. Polack’s 
son, paasing on. “I will.qall Alix.” 

ud with an uneasy, unsatigfied look he. went 

into the retiring-room, 

He found Alix kneeling by the, mindow-sens, 
a peaceful expression an her ppre and lovely 
face, and a tranquil light in her sqnny eyes. 

**Oome, Alix,’’ he.gaid, genily lifting her to 


her feet. ‘ Have no fearg-—— 

“T am not atzaid, Reajlen,” she answered, 
roftly, looking up into his face, “ Ihave faith 
that I shall not be taken away from this dear 
home!” 

‘* Your faith is well founded, dear Alix,” he 
answered, “ particalarly if it befonuded upon 
my promise that you shall not.go,”’ 

Alix looked upwarda serenely, showing in 
whom she trusted, and she said,— 

“T have faith in you, Rellen. I do not 
believe that this man would dare to take me 
away if you were to logk. at him with that 
awful look you semetimes have.’ 

“Then I think I sha!l have to.ixy it upon 
him!” declared Rsllen, forcing a Jangh, 
“You know my errand in here, do you not, 
Alix? He wants to see you!” 

Alix suddenly txempbied, and clung to 
Rollen's arm, 

‘*Hash, my poor frightened dove! hesaid, 
bending over her, wish his great redeeming 
love for her quivering in.his veice, and.shining 
in his eyes, ‘He shall not hazm you. Trust 
in ma! ” 

The litile maiden struggled for courage, 
deriving it from Rellen’s gentleness and kind- 
negs. 
“ He thinks you an imbegile, Alix,” he said, 
senting: “Don't you think you ccnid feign 
imbevility, so that he might go away and leave 
you.to us?” 

“Bat would it not be better to try and find 
out whoLam?” gsked Alix. ‘I will notact 
& falachood, Rellen. I am notefraid of him!” 
And again she glanced upward. 

Rellen saw that look, and an uneasy smile 
fliokeyed abort bis month, bat Alix did not 
see it. 

J ae 1” he said, quietly, putting her arm 
in his, 

Alix looked up confidingiy at him, and he 
condnoted- her into the. drawing-room, leading 
her to the very centre of all that sunset radi- 
apnoe, and then he gianced defiantly at the 
stranger. 

At firat the maidén’s gaze drooped to the 
floor, but- she soon looked up ai her mysteri- 
ous-relative with a resolate, unflinching gaze. 

Rellen Polack had chosen her position well, 
for, bathed in‘ the glow of the sunsei, Alix 
looked like a being of light. 

Where the stranger had expgoted to see a 
amal!l, meanly-dressed waiticg-maid, with a 
listless, vacant expression, he bsheld an ele- 
gantly-attired young lady, with a straight, 
lithe form, and a glorious face -heaming with 
health, beauty, and intelligence. 

He stared at her incredalonsly. 

There was no mistaking her mena! capa- 
ot. A cultivated intellect of no medioors 
order beamed from her awest eyes, waa visible 
in every feature of her delicate and refined 
face, and showed itself in her quiet, self-pos- 
sessed and ladylike manner. 

“‘Tsthis Alix Erle?’ he demanded, hoaraely, 
a8 agen ag he gould find voice. ‘Is this the 
child I brought here thirteen years ago?” 

‘‘ Sho is the same,” answered Mrs. Pelack. 

‘*Bot—! thought yon said she was an im- 
hesije? ” 

“Tt was you whosaid that. Alix has avery 
fine intellect, Mr. Erle, notwithstanding the 
fact that she was drugged in her childhood to 
destroy it,” Mrs. Polack could not help say- 


ing. 
he stranger glared at her over his spec. 
tacles. 
He then gozed sgain upon the maiden, and, 
aa he gazed he grew. agitated, bis cheeks paled 





evgn under the rouge that powdered them, | 





and he Jeaned upon his umbrella ag upon a 
walking-stiok, 

‘‘ She looks like semeone he does not like to 
remember," thought Rellen. 

Attempting to conquer his agitation, the 
Stranger paid,— 

“Itisa great surprise to me to find my 
niece so inteHigent, I hadthough to find ber 
otherwise, Alix,’ he added, with asscmed 
affection, ‘‘do-you not reeognise your uncle? 
You used to be very fond of Uncle Tom,” 

‘tT do not remember you,” said Alix. 

He looked-relieved, and said, eagerly,— 

** Your memory is not good, is it?” 

“ Yes, it is very good, in some respects, Bri 
I remember nothing of my lite before coming 
to Anerly Lodge. My six fires years are a 
complete blank to me, I have not even & 
hazy and dim recollection of them, as most 
people have.’ 

The stranger's.eyes sparkled and snapped 
with delight, and he asked ,— 

‘* Do. you wish to stay hore, Alix?” 

“T wish it.above all things,’ she answered. 
“T could not leave Aunt Lettice. Thisis the 
only home I desire." 

ee are sure you have no recollection of 
me ” 

Alix repeated that se had not, with con- 
siderable surprica. 

“Then, Mrs. Polack,’’ he said, turning to 
the ex-schoolmietrass, ‘'I will leave her with 
you. You will never see me again,” 

He lifted bis uasbrelila, and #s he did so hie 
spectacles fell forward a little upon hia nose. 

Alix met.hig gaze fully. 

A puzzled logk passed over her countenance, 
and she pnt her band to her forehead, as if 
rsemory had made.an efforé to assert itself, 
while a strange terror crept into her eyes, and 
her cheeks graw deathly pale. 

‘*T—I can’t remember,’ she said, clinging 
to Rellen, and locking pitifatly at him. 

The pretended. olergysaan muttered a hor- 
rible curge, and stalked omiclhthe house and 
down the path to hia waitieg vebicle. 

As bedrove away he lenked back, and saw 
at the drawing-room window Alix’s pazzled 
and terrified countenance. 

Bat the girl's memory refused to srovee 
itself and to yield up @ single cimasto the 
myatery of her life. 


CHAPTER ix, 
‘¢ Oh, it comes o'er my memory, 
As doth the raven o’er the infected house, 
Boding to all.’ —Ochello. 


Wuen the vehicle containing her sinister 
guardian had passed down the hill heyond her 
sight Alix Erle sank down into a chair by the 
Wingaw, pals and breathless, a loak of hauat- 
ing terror in her eyes, and an expression of 
fear and apprehension upon her face. 

Mra, Polack and Rellen watobed hor in 
silence with intense avxiety, bat neither 
approached her or addresagd her. 

‘‘ Leave her to herself, mopher,” whispered 
Rellen, ag the ex-echoolmistress put ont her 
armas 9S if to fold her dasling to her bosom. 
‘‘She is seeking for the ojce to that man’s 
identity 1” 

“ Heaven grant she may find it!” returned 
Mrs. Polack, with prayertul earveztness. “I 
tell you, Relian, it the truth ever comes ont, it 
wil be disvowered that our Alix has been 
terribly wronged, ov thas eheis in aqme sray 
concerned in.a terrible mystary |!” 

“ Hush, mother. You will arouse her!” 

Bat Alix had not-heard the whigpers of her 
friends, nor was she even @onscious of their 
presence, 

Her mind had turned to the far pass, where 
lay sealed the secret of her identity, and was 
groping among shadows that seemed yague 
and unreal. 

She-remembered, as one remembers faintly 
a dream of long ago, the night of her comin 
to Anerly Lodge, but-as her thonghts linger 
upon itshe became confused ang troubled, as 
if the drug that bad enthralled her censes 
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and pillowing the head of Alix upon her breast. 
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then were resuming its long-banished power 
over her, 

Shaking off the benumbing inflaenca with 
an effort, she strove to think steadily. 

From the mist of shadows that lay beyond 
he: coming to the Lodge she eyoked out a 
single memory. 

It was that of the sinister eyes of the man 
who had jast visited her. 

Bat they brought with them a thrill of 
agonising pain, a shudder of horror, a sensa- 
tioa of utter fear. 

Why she dreaded him so she could not tell. 
To whom they belonged was equally a 
mystery. 

“Oh, if I could only remember!" she 
moaned, looking up with a strangely appealing 
expresaion. 

“Perhaps I could assist your memory, 
darling,” said Mrs. Polack, coming forward, 





** A question or two might bring everything to 
your mind. You remember this man?” 

“No, Aunt Lettice—but I remember his 
eyes!" and the maiden shuddered | 
“Strange!” muttered Rellen. “I re- 
membered his eyes too, but his disguise was | 
so clever that I could not even guess who he . 
wae, or to what rank of life he belonged. He | 
knew me, that was evident. You would have , 
had a chance to see his face, Alix,’’ he added, | 
aloud, “if he hadn’t suspected my intention. 
I went up to him, and would have pulled his | 
beard off if he hadn't had a pistol in hia 

hand,” 

‘‘If I had seen hia face I might have re- 
membered him,” said Alix. “His eyes 
thrilled me like a voice from the past, but 
where I saw them last I can scarcely 
remember.” 


‘* He wore spectacles, those same green ones, | 
when he brought you here, my love,” 





hia child, or wish her to grow up an imbecile ? 
No, he is not your father, Alix!” 

The maiden smiled sadly through her sad- 
ness, and caressed the hand that lay lovingly 
against her cheek. 

‘I am afraid of that man, aunty!" she 
said, shudderingly. ‘ Did you see the look he 
gave me when he rode away?” 

‘Yes, dear!" 

“T fear he will come back and insist upon 
my going away with him!" 

“ You forget that I am here to protect you, 
Alix,” said Rellen’s bland, silvery tones, now 
fall of earnestness, 

The maiden looked up gratefully, and he 
continued,— 

‘* Dear little Alix! if I had but the right to 
shield and guard you always——” 

He paused, noting that an absent look had 
appeared in her eyes, and that her thoughts 
had reverted to the past. 

“She is excited and occupied with her 
attempts to unravel the past, Rellen,” 
whispered his mother. ‘Perhaps our pre- 
sence disturbs her. Let us go into the next 
room,” 

Rellen assented, and withdrew into the 
retiring-room. 

Mrs. Polack gently withdrew her tender 
support from Alix, and said, as the maiden 
looked up, wonderingly,— 

‘*T am going to leave you to yourself a few 
minutes, love, so that you can collect your 
thoughts. I fear our presence distracts them, 
I snall come back soon,” she added with pre- 
tended lightness, ‘expecting to hear some 
wouderfal revelations ! ”’ 

After pressing a kiss upon the girl's white 
brow she joined her son in the next apart- 
ment, closing the door of communication 
behind her, 

Rellen was standing by the window at which 


remarked Mrs. Polack, thoughtfully, “and he | Alix had so lately knelt, in a thoughtfal atti- 


had on the same garments, or some precisely 
similar. Yet I don’t think he can be aclergy- 
man. Can't you remember where or how you 
lived before you came to me, Alix? Was it in 
&@ parsonage?” 

‘I don’t know.” 

‘Think, love. Sometimes a pretty or 
remarkable object in a house is remembered 
when faces are forgotten. Were there no 
pictures you can think of, no mirrors ? ” 

*‘ T can't remember.” 

** Alix, you were almost six years old when 


4hat man brought you to me, and there must | 


‘be something that was impressed upon your 
mind forcibly at that age. Have you any 
recollection of your parents? Think of your 
mother. Perhaps she had hair like yours, 


tude, gazing out into a thicket of shrubbery, of 
the existence of which he was not at that 
Eioment conscious. 

His mother came up behind him, with the 
noiseless step aliar to her, and laid her 
hand upon his shoulder. 

He started as though he had been shot, and 
turned round abruptly, pntting himself into an 


‘attitude of defence, 


‘Why, Rellen,” said Mrs. Polack, surprised, 
‘did I frighten you?” 

The young man anes his uplifted hand, 
and forced a laugh, saying,— 

“You did frighten me, mother. My thoughts 
were far away from here, I was ~_ 
recall where I had seen that man. You 
noticed that he recognised me ?"’ 





dear, and eyes that were almost black. Or, 
perhsps,”’ added the lady, as Alix shook her 
head, ‘‘she was fair, and it was your papa 
who was dark.” 

‘‘I remember nothing of either,” declared 
Alix, hopelesaly. 

‘* And no deaths, no fanerals ?” 

The girl replied in the negative. 

‘‘ Perhaps her parents are not dead ?” sug- 
gested Rellen. 

‘‘ They must be, my son,” said Mrs, Polack, 
warned by her own heart. ‘If they were 
alive, either of them, they would have made 
every possible effort to reclaim their child, 
and I must have heard of them. I own that I 
searched every advertisement relating to lost 
children for years, under the impression that 
Alix might be advertised for; but my time so 
spent was thrown away. Perhaps the child 
may have some instinct in the matter? Do 
you think they are dead, Alix?” 

“ Yes, aunty; I think so, bdt I cannot tell 
why,” replied the maiden, dreamily. ‘I do 
not think that this man is my father—yet he 
may be!" 

‘*No, he is not, darling!" said Mrs. Polack, 
decidedly. ‘No father could look at his 
daughter as he looked at you before going 
away. And if he be your parent, what n 
is there for his disguise and all the mystery 
surrounding him? Why should a father drug 


‘‘I thought he did. Perhaps he is one of 

' your customers, Rellen ?” 

| * Customers?” 

| “Why, yes. Don't you call them ous- 
tomers? The people who employ you to 
speculate for them, you know?" 

‘* Ah, yes,” said the young man, with a long 
breath of relief. ‘‘ Perhaps he is one of my 
customers.”’ 

“ Bat what was there in your thoughts of 
him to make you start so at my touch?” 
asked Mrs. Polack. ‘ You devote yourself too 
closely to business, Rellen. It is not like you 
to be as nervous as an invalid woman. I am 
really concerned about you.” 

‘Nonsense, mother!’ declared Rellen, 
smiling, putting one arm around her and 
| drawing her to his side. ‘Is it not natural 
that I should be nervous after a visit like that 
we have just received ? ” 

‘*T might have been rendered nervous by it 
—but not you. You are not so tall as our 
visitor, but you are as supple as a cat, Rellen, 
and as strong as a lion,” and his mother's 
face glowed with maternal pride. “I think I 
can give a better reason for your nervousness. 
It was fear of losing Alix.” 

Rellen assented hastily, catching at the sug- 

tion. 

**I think you would be happier, my son, if 
you were to marry. Here you are, thirty-two 
years old, and without a wife, Why should 











you not bring one to the Lodge soon, And fet 
her becortie fiy friend and companion » 
Alix were to —— one of the neighbouriz¢ 
gentlemen I should be very lonely, and she 
may do so, for she is greatly admired | " 

Mrs. Polack consideréd this remark ag 
eminently strategetical. She would not have 
willingly received any one but Alix as her son's 
wife, but she was not certain enough, even 
after what she had heard him aay, of the state 
of his affections to speak more plainly. _ 

‘* I have considered the subject of marriage, 
mother,” he answered, bis face flashing, “ but 
I have been at home for so short a time that 
I have not ventured to declare myself. I love 
our little Alix. I have loved her always, I 
think, but now more than ever. I want her 
for my wife, yet I dread to ask her lest she 
refuse me.”’ . 

Mrs. Polack’s stern face reJaxed into & 
genial, happy expression, and she expressed 
her delight at her son’s confession, ‘ 

‘* Alix knows go little of me,” he continued, 
‘‘that I fear to shock her by & premature 
avowal of my affection, Ihave been home bat 
a few weeks, and she may deem me abrupt if 
I speak now. Yet I came here to-day to learn 
my fate from her lips.. Do you think she 
returns my love, mother?” 

Mrs. Polack believed that his affection waa 
reciprocated by Alix, but she possessed too 
much womanly delicacy to avow her belief, 
and so replied,— 

‘*I cannot tell you, Rellen. I would not 
betray Alix’s secret even to you, if I knew it. 
Bat ask her yourself.” 

** You think she does not love anyone 
else?” 

‘* I know she does not,’ 

‘*s You would not advise me to declare myself 
to her if you fancied she would refase me,” 
said Rellen, his eyes beaming with joy. “I 
take hope from your words, mother, and I feel 
that Alix will be mine!" 

“She is a tender little creature,” said Mrs. 
Polack, a tear dimming her eye. ‘‘If she 
should accept you, Rellen, you must be very 
gentle with her.” . 

“TI should be,” and every feature of his face 
proclaimed his sincerity. ‘‘ I would make her 
life a dream of beauty. The gifts I brought 
this morning are insignificant to those I should 
lay at her feet. She looks like a tropical 
beauty, and I would surround her with more 
than tropical luxuries.” 

Mrs. Polack smiled, and kissed her son, 
who was little taller than herself. 

‘‘My dear boy,” she said, ‘‘you deserve 
Alix, good and lovely as she is. Go to her 
now, and ask her to become your wife, I will 
remain here.” 4 

Rellen yielded to her wish and sought Alix 
in the drawing-room, while his mother seated 
herself to dream over the fature happiness of 
her loved ones. . 

The little maiden was still busy with her 
retrospection, and scarcely looked up at 
Rellen’s entrance, 

“ Have you succeeded in remembering any- 
thing of your early childhood, Alix?” he in- 
quired. 

‘‘No, Rellen,"’ she answered, with a sigh 
that washalf a sob. “It is all a blank. I 
feel only gloom and terror when I think of 
that man who calls himself my guardian, bat 
why I know not. It only confases me to 
think of my childhood.” 

“Then why think of it? Dismiss the sub- 
ject from your mind. We love you as you 
are, and our _ a — by a know: 
ledge of your identity. again our merry, 
bright, little Alix,and not this pale-faced, 
troubled little woman who makes my heart 
ache with her gloom." 

Thus adjared, Alix endeavoured to throw 
off her sadness, but her sensibilities were too 
highly wrought, and she was unsuccesefal. 

The tears sprang to her eyes, her li 
oe aie, oa eee C] 

oulder, sobbing ou grief. 

“ Alix,” he began, tenderly, deeming this a 
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ones moment to offer his love and protection, 


He stopped abruptly, looking startled. 

os -atpegudite taball Gat ams 
slig ly & i ird- came in 
shrilly through the open window on the soft 
summer air. 

He arose, and looked out of the window. 

There was no strange-looking bird to be 
seen in the mass of shrubbery surrounding the 
house, but Rellen Polack was evidently not 
looking for birds. 

A rough-looking countryman, clad in a blue 
blouse, rough corduroy trousers, and a ragged- 
brimmed hat without a crown, was sauntering 
along the road, his hands in his pockets, and 
upon him the young man fixed his gaze. 

It soon became apparent that the country- 
man was the ‘‘ bird” whose cry had startled 
him. 

For even while he watched him the fellow 
repeated the trills and quavers, throwing back 
his head with an air of enjoyment at his own 
ar and without even glancing at the 

odge. 

‘That fellow would make his fortune at a 
country show,” remarked Rollen, turning away 
from the window. ‘I was about to say to 
you, dear Alix——”’ 

He was again interrupted, this time by a 
servant, who announced that dinner was wait- 


ing. 

Inwardly invoking anathemas upon the 
head of the servant, the young gentleman 
informed his mother of the announcement, 
while Alix said,— 

‘* Don’t wait for me. I will return directly,” 

And she glided away, going upstairs to her 
own chamber. 

‘Rellen led his mother in to dinner. 

‘‘ What did she say?” asked the old lady, 
with feverish impatience, as the proceeded 
along the corridor. 

“T have not asked her yet, mother. I waa 
interrupted. I will ask her after dinner, be- 
fore I leave by the train. Did I not tell you I 
must go back to night?” 

Mrs. Polack uttered her regrets at this un- 
expected declaration ; and, after she had taken 
her seat at table, won from him a promise to 
return a week later and make a long visit. 

_ They were soon rejoined by Alix, who came 
in looking like herself, her tears vanished, and 
her gloom dissipated. 

She had determined that her fears and sor- 
rows should not cast a gloom over the house- 
hold, and had summoned back her merry, 
joyous ways. 

Mrs. Polack was rejoiced at this display of 
self-control in one so young, but not surprised, 
for Alix's life was beautified by the continual 
“= of every womanly virtue, 

he young girl's bright face was clouded 
momentarily by the announcement of Rellen's 
speedy departure, and both mother and son 
understood that temporary shadow as a 
= — ete ye ae 

at Was 8 y herself again. 

When the dinner was over Rellen disap- 
peared ; and Alix, feeling a return of her 
gloom, stole out of the house, and down the 
garden walk, 

The evening had set in—a clear summer 
evening, with stars shining down from an 
azare sky, with the songs of birds, the hum- 
ming of insects, and the fragrance of flowers. 

The soft, sweetair cooled her forehead and 
soothed her, and she wandered up and down 
the walks, gliding in and out of the shadows 
like an uneasy spirit. 

The rear garden was a long and wide piece 
of ground, traversed by a wide avenue that 
ran from the door at one end to a field on the 
other belonging to the Lodge. There were 
narrower paths branching off from this gra- 
velled one, leading by clumps of bushes and 
arbours, that had once served as pleasant re- 
treats for Mrs. Polack’s pupils. 

Alix took her way down one of these paths, 
gathering flowers as she went. 

but a short distance 
when she heard voices in conversation, 





= ue of them she recognised as belonging to 
ellen. 

A step farther brought the speakers within 
her view, and to her surprise she discovered 
Rellen’s companion to be the rough-looking 
countryman of whom she had caught a glimpse 
from the drawing-room window, and whose 
bird-oall had so startled her suitor. 

Neither of them saw her, thanks to her 
brief stature and the intervening bushes. 

‘* Yes, you did right enough in coming for 
me,” Rellen was saying. ‘I'm off by the 
first train. Of course you kept the secret of 
my residence, as I enjoined you?”’ 

** Of course, sir,’’ was the reply. ‘' Nobody 
‘ll ever hear a word from Bart Links about 
you-—”’ 

‘* Hash | You speak too loud.” 

Alix waited to hear no more, but glided 
softly back through the shadows, wondering 
greatly at Rellen’s choice of a companion, and 
at their business together. 

_ In afew minutes she returned to the draw- 
-room. 
f-an-hour later Rellen made his appear- 
ance, explaining that he had been smoking in 
the shrabbery, and the odour of a cigar that 
hung about him attested to his truthfulness. 

He said nothing of his visitor, and Alix did 
not venture to broach the subject. 

There was no time before the departure of 
the train for a private interview with Alix, 
and when Rellen went away on his return to 
town his declaration of love for the maiden 
had not been made. 

Alix was still free! 


CHAPTER X. 


As thistles wear the softest down, 

To hide their prickles till they’re grown 

And then declares themselves, and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near ; 

So a smooth knave does greater feats 

Than one that idly raves and threats, 

And all the mischief that he meant, 

Does, like the rattlesnake, prevent.—Butler. 


VarLz Matvzrn sauntered back to Roslyn 
Manor, after his visit to Mrs. Adrian, ina 
very pleasant frame of mind. He had made 
the very that the widow had returned to 
England, in order to exercise her fascinations 
upon the Earl, and that it had been a severe 
A to her to find him already married. This 
knowledge Malvern had used for the perfecting 
of his own schemes. 

There is a sort of freemasonry among people 
of kindred souls, and the rejected suitor of 
Lady Roslyn and the disappointed widow had 
during their interview joined hands in a plan 
which was expected to farther the interests of 
each. With pretended frankness Malvern 
confessed that he had been a lover of the Lad 
Adine Sayton, that she had refased him, and, 


in consequence, he now hated her, and longed , 


to see her driven away from Roslyn Manor 
and from her husband’s protection. 

This declaration had elicited the confidence 
of Mrs. Adrian, and she had readily consented 
to lend her efficient aid to a scheme which 
Malvern had proceeded to unfold. Her re. 
ward was to be become the future mistress of 
the Manor. 

Had she known Malvern better, or had she 
dreamed that he aspired to the title and estates 
of Roslyn for himself, she might not have 
trusted him so implicity. She believed him to 
be actuated by revengefal pageions, not by 
cupidity. 

As Malvern proceeded along the road, idly 
whipping off tops of the daisies with his 
slender cane, a smile curved his lips, a satisfied 
light gleamed in his eyes, and he muttered, — 


“Yes, the widow is artfal enough, and she | 


will do her part well. It’s fortunate for me 
that she returned to England just at this 
time, and that I fonnd her so ready to assist 
me. I can rid myself of her as soon as she 
shall have accomplished her task.” 

Then smiling and scheming, he reached the 
Manor House. 


He found the youthfal Countess in pos- 
session of the drawing-room, and deeply en- 
gaged in perusing a book, which, however, she 
very courteously laid aside at his entrance. 

‘** All alone, Lady Adine?”’ he said, lookiag 
around the stately saloon, and addressing her 
by the title she had borne previous to her 


‘*Not alone,” she answered, touching the 
volume she had been reading, and between 
whose leaves one of her taper fingers was 
placed, that the point at which she had left off 
might not be lost. ‘‘ I have had the pleasantest 
of companions in this book, one who does not 

or annoy, and who gives consolation, 
hope, and even friendship in the most delicate 
unobtrusive manner.” 

* The writer of that book had a charming 
mission—that of cheering the Countess of 
Roslyn ina lonely hour,” said Malvern, 
a ‘Bat does it not seem strange,” he 

»'thata bride of a few hours should 
need conaolation ?”” 

A sligbt flash of colour appeared in the pure 
cheeks of Lady Roslyn, but no other sign of 
emotion was visible about her face. 

“Has not the Earl returned?” continued 
Malvern, not daring to press her too closely. 

** Yes, he came in an hour or more since,” 
replied the Countess, indifferently. ‘I think 
he is in his study.” 

He looked up in pretended alarm, and ex. 
claimed, as if involuntarily,— 

“ Heought not to be left alone. He may 
do himself an injary. Oh, was ever anything 
more inopportune than the return of that Mrs. 
Adrian ? If she does not have the Earl's blood 
upon her hands she may well be thankfal,”’ 

Lady Roslyn looked startled at this sudden 
outburst, and her lovely face was instinct with 
heughtiness, as she said,— 

“: so kind as to explain yourself, Mr. 
Malvern. I cannot understand why the Earl 
should commit suicide because Mrs. Adrian 
has returned to England!” 

‘¢ Why, don’s you know?” stammered the 
young man, with well-affected confusion. 
‘* Have you never heard? Did the Earl never 
tell you that—that he had been Henrietta 
Adrian’s lover?” 

“Certainly. I was well aware that the 
Earl was Mrs, Adrian suitor years ago—ten, 
I think. He was but a boy, and she was even 
then a woman of the world, though her years 
did not exceed his, I ——- that his boyish 
passion died a natural death under her an- 
womanly treatment.” 

Malvern replied by a look of assumed com- 
miseration. 

‘These early passions sometimes live on 
through years,’ he said, quietly, “and then 
flame up to greater power than ever. Lord 
Roslyn, unfortunately, idolised Henrictta 
Adrian, and he would give his rank and wealth, 
all that he has, could he but call her his wife, 
Bat what am I saying? I haveno wish, Lady 
Roslyn, to plant thorns among your bridal 
roses. I beg you will not be offended at my 
foolish frankness.” 

Bat the Countess was not offended. 

Without replying, she reviewed the events 
of the morning, and the circumstances attend- 
, ing her husband’s return. She had observed 
| his countenance as he ascended the portico 
steps, and now remembered that it had looked 
~ and stern, and even gloomy, and that he 

immediately sought his own rooms, from 
which he had not since emerged. 

Her heart confirmed Malvern’s declarations, 
but the conviction that her bridegroom loved 
another, and wished himself unmarried, that 
he might wed that other gave her no pain, 
beyond the wounding of her natural self- 
esteem. 

“I am sorry for him,” she said, calmly, ‘Ig 
Mrs. Adrian very beautifal ?” 

**No, not in my opinion. But she is deemed 
_ fascinating. I suppose the Earl invests her 
in his own mind with all the graces.” 
nad ae you think that Mrs. Adrian loves 
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rejection of him. Is is my belief that. ehe 
came back to England hoping to win him, 
and that he is consunred with eric because 
she did not come earlier. I shall never forget 
hew he looked lass night when he. read the 
notice of Adrian's death in the newspaper. 
He was positively ghastly-——” 

Lady Roslyn put ont her hand, enjoining 
silence, 

‘Whatever passed between you at such a 
moment,” she said, coldly, “should be re- 
garded by you in the light ofa confidence. 
I have no wish to pursue the cubject farther.” 

“Confound her iciness!” thought Vayle 
Malvern, as he bowed ascent, “I do not 
believe that she has a heartto be wounded?” 

He was mistaken. 

Lady Ros!yn had a heart of ‘fire under her 
ioy exterior, but the weapong he had employed 
had no power to touch it. 

The conversation was diverted. into other 
channel and the bride showed herself genial 
and pleasant—so greatly so that Malvern 
imagined she was relieved, rather then grieved, 
by the communiocgtion hse. hag made. 


(To be eontinued.); 








FACETLE&. 


A youre MAN ought nok to propose too. grace- 
fally. If he does, the, girl may gai the idea 
that he has had more practice thap she deeme 
desirable, 

An editor kept Jbia: tailor's bil‘ under con- 
sideration.’ fer twelve months, and then re- 
turned it to te tae eathor with 9 lithographed 
note, saying, ‘Tha editor regrota that he is 
unable to avail himself ef the enclosed:manu- 
soxipt,"’ 

Mrs. Aveen:“*T hear they are making a 
door with five keyholes, It will be -casier-to 
unlock. You can fiadit when you come home 
late at night.’”’ Mr, Auger: “ Rabbish, when 
Ieome home late one keyhole is about all I 
care to find.’ 

Tue tired wife-was struggling slong, over- 
burdened with parcels. ‘John,’ she weerily 
and reeusingly said, ‘‘when we were single 
you didn’t aHlow me to carry’bundiles.” “ That 
was because you hadn’t so many’of them,” 
was hie unfeeling reply. 

Miss Jones: “Professor Griddle, do you 
dare tolook me in the face and then say thaf I 
originally sprang from a monkey?” Professor 
Griddle (a little taken aback, but equal to the 
occasion): ‘* Well, really, it must have been a 
very charming monkey.” 

Farner: ‘‘'My son, you musk nob dispute 
with your mother in that way.” Boy: “ Bat 
ahe’s in the wrong,’ Father: ‘Phat makes 
no difference, and you might as well learn, 
my child, once for all, that when a lady says 
a thieg,is so, it is so, even if it isn’t so.’’ 

Wuat seems to a man ingnisitivencss often 
seems toa woman only a naémral desire for 
inforrmation—for instance, when'a vision. of 
golden-haired loveliness wants to know how 
her bnsband got that long, coarse, brunsite 
hair on the left shoulder of his overcoat. 

Frsr Servant: “ How do you like yournew 
place?” Second Servant: ‘I don’t like-it at 
all.” ‘ What isthe matter? Do they treat 
you rudely?" “Ohno; bat they talk so lend 
that I can hear every worl they say without 
baving to listen, snd T ain’¢ nded to that.” 

Hovrrman (to his friend the dram-major) : 
‘“'Borro, Denny; bnt yez did foine to-day. 
Yer walkad thot proud thot wan would think 
your head athruck the stars at every eres 
Draum-major (anxiously): “ Bat Oi wondher 
how it ethrnok the gitrals along th’ Iotne ?” 

Maven: “The man who merrieas ms. must 
have a good big bank account.” Ethel: ‘You 
don't mean to say you will marry solely for 
money?” Mabel: “No, not exactly; hat if 
any one sweurs he loves me T shall require a 
deposit merely 25 an evidence of good faith.” 





Decror to Gilbert (aged four): ‘Pat yaur 
tongue out, dear.” Sick little Gilbert fcebly 
protruded the ‘ip of hia tongue. Doctor: 
"No, no; putitrightont.” The little fellow 
shook bis heAd weakly and the tears gathered 
im his eyes, ‘I can’t, doctor; it’s fastened 
on to mie,’” 

Juoa#: * Have you ever heen punished 
before?”’ Criminal: ‘Of, course I've been 
punished, Didn't you heaz me testify on the 
witness stand that I had been married?” 
Jadge: “I didn’é hear you say. you ned been 
married.or I would not have asked you about 
your punishments,” 

‘‘ Way is itthat the good are not always 
happy?” was the question which a Sanday 
school teacher in an eptown charch pat: to 
her class of boys Jast Sanday. There was a 
dead silence for a moment, and tken a liftle 
fellew piped out, ‘ Beoduse they're thinkin’ of 
the. fan they ’aint havin'.”’ 

Mercnant: ‘'The postal service is in & 
wretched condition,” Friend: ‘‘I had not 
noticed it.” “Weil, I have, Dariog fast 
menth. I sent out one: bundred ard fifty state- 
ments of account, with requests for im- 
mediate payment, and, so far as I can learn, 
nosmore than two of my customers reecived 
their letters,’’ 

First Pretry Gren (angrily): “ That fellow 
acrogs ‘the aisle ought to be borsewhipped. 
He hasbeen staring at you for the last ten 
minutes.” Second Pretty Girl: “Why, my 
dear; you are mistaken. He has been looking 
steadily at you, excepting when you turned in 
his direction, and then he wonl@ Jock at me 
to avoid meeting your eyes.” First Pretty 
Girl (sentimentaily) : ‘‘1—wonder—who—he 
—is.” 

A marrtep lady, allading in-conversation to 
the 148th Psalm, observed that while “ young 
men and maidens, old men and chiléren”’ 
were expressly mentioned, not a word was 
said abouts married women. An old clergy- 
man whom she was addressing asewred her 
they had not been omitted, and that she would 
find them. included in one of the preceding 
verses. under the description of vapours and 
storms. 

A aay backelor hag. @ ourious deconation 
over hie,sitting-room mantel. A large frame 
is filled with phatographs of girls nud women,, 
most of them pretty, At the bottom of each 
picture is pasted a newspeper clipping. ‘‘ Why, 
Mr. Brown, what do they mean?’’ he waa 
asked recently. “They are the pictures of 
ths. only girls I. ever tpved,’ he replied, 
‘and these. clippings are their merriage 
notices,’ 

Asmat boy who had been sent to a.druggist’s 
shop for one of Judson’s penny dyes, forgot 
his meagsage on the road, but not wishing to 
return empty- banded boldly entered theskop, 
and, addressing tha druggist, asked: ‘' Please, 
sir, what doce folks die with?” The druggist, 
misapprehending his qaestion, replied: ‘ On, 
lots o’ things! Cholera sometimes.” ‘“ Ab, 
well,’ was the prompt rejoinder, ‘‘ give mea 
pennyworth, then.” 

Pomrovs professor to his ofass in medival 
university : ‘The patient, you observe, young 
gentlemen, has one perfect eye, whereas the 
other is drawn inward toward the nose, eaue- 
ing & painful obliquity of vision. Im this in- 
stance you, Mr. Finkbone, may rieeard tell 
the class what you would do,” Mr. Finktene 
(after a pause and ceriously gezing at the 
patient): “I presume I would look just ag 
crose-eyed as he does.” 


. I-went back to my room the other day, aftex 
2 short absence, and found my baby girfl'in- 
stalled in.a big-arm chair with as story 
book in her right hand and a tiny kisten 
nestled on herleftarm. “ What are you doing, 
daughter ?’’ I asked. ‘ Reading tories to 
kitty,” she replied. ‘‘ Why, Kitty can’t under- 
stand them,” I said Jaughingly. “’Ey her 
can,” declared baby, tossing little bead. 
sae I ’splains every word to her as I go 
along.” 





Gesrtemay Visiror: ‘Et seemato.me that 
T have forgotten something.” Lady: “ Yes, 
you have forgotten to: go home.” 


A WERK Or wo ago a: certain bank osabic” 
maxzied a lady who is a-pbysieian. le 
had soancely seturned; to the bxide’s home 
when there was a vigorous pull a#.thedoor- 
bell, faHowed bya summecns for the doctre:: 
to visitim patient. ‘‘ Business before pleasure,” 
thought the brand new wife, and, bastily ex- 
ousing herself, went tealeviate pain. 16 took 
her six hours, distance and all. In:tie mesn- 
time the greom had to.eatertain the guests ! 

Ar ‘vue Ruorrny ror S#ivanrs,—Ledy: 
“Well, according to your own version, ore 
would think you were w perfect'servant. You 
say you have been four years in serviee. What 
did you leave your last place for?’* “ We!l, 
the fact is; mem, I was so earefal with the 
china and glass.” ‘‘ That is scarcely feasible.’ 
* Ob, mem, master was a crockery merchant, 
and when be heard I had only broken one 
plate im two months he sent me away, because 
he caid he would be ruined if there were many 
seryants like me about.” 

“ Wrrr is that umbrella Dloared you?” 
said Smith. “Why, TE leaned it to Robifison - 
he says you found it, and that it belongs to 
him,” replied Brown. “Soit does. He says 
I've got to give it back to him or buy him 
enether.” “Bunt he’s got his umbrella.” ‘I 
know that, but he says I’m responsible for it, 
And to T wif hive to look to you;* “ Weil, 
F'ithave to look“to Robinson. But it's his 
umbreta and He won't give itup.” Here they 
turned the corner, and the world wilf never 
know jast how the question was settled. 

“ Wer,” mid the merchant to the young 
clerk whom he had sent. out collecting, “ did 
you have anylaok?” “Some.” “I spppose 
you got the amount Mr, Fatherington owes? 
You satdho was @ personal friend of yours.” 
** No, I didn’t get the money; the fact is, I 
@on'texactly know what to make of my ex- 
petiencs thera,” ‘How was it?” ‘I went 
in and said,‘ Mr. Fatherington, I called to 
speak sbout a matter—' I didm’t get 
any fnorther, when he pat in with, ‘ That's 
all right, my boy} she’s yours; take her and 
be happy.’’” 

‘‘ Well, TU be banged!" he gasped as he 
sat.on the window-sillin the post-office yester- 
day with an open letter inbiehand,  What’s 
the master?” queried the friend with him. 
“ Why, Ladvertised fora; lady correspondent 
—not over twenty-five—lively—brunetie pre- 
ferred. Here is my first answer.” ‘Any 
name signed?" ‘ Yea,. ‘Mande,’ butI know 
the writing, It's my own wite’a: hand, and 
she is a blonda, very dull, andoverforty years 
old? Just think of her cheek in amcwenirg 
such anad! No wonder our sex haa loat it’s 
confidence in women |” 


‘+ Apsotom, is that yon?” called ont Mrs. 
Rambo from the head of the stairway. “Yesh, 
m' dear,”’ came fromthe hall below, where 
Mr. Rambo wags endeavouring with great 
earnestness to grasp the sta’ ft as it flew 
past him in one of its bewildering revolutions. 
“Te’sh me!” *\And you are drank™ again ! 
Oh, Absclom!" “ You wrong me, Nanshy,” 
he mumbled, mach hurt at the cruet saspicion. 
“It'sh nothin” in th’ worl, m’ dear, but 
nervoush proshtration! Para ll bit more— 
more nerycush ean’ a'hi'l bifworse pr-pr-prosh- 
trated ’n usaal, Theseall, Nansiry.’ 


Minister (soothingly, to Johnny, whose 
father has jast been having ten minnten’ carpet 
beating practice on Johnny's somewhat 
meagre emall-clothes with an ash plant, 
assisted and encouraged by Jahnny’s ms): 
‘Ah, my young fsiend, I truss this will 
be a lesson to yoa peninss stealing, aud wha 
you grow up you will thank your.dear parents. 
What do youn mean to ba when you.grow up, 
Johnny ?” Johnny (sobbing): ‘'L—i—I know 
what I'd like to be; bat-—I—I can’t,” § Don’t 
be afraid to tell, my boy, ambitiomis.a inc 
thing, a very fine thing. Oome,, tefl. ma?” 
‘* Er—er—er—horfan.” eer j 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS, MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tr is no discredit now to. wear fashions and 
to have styles that were a distinguishing 
characteristic, of our grandmothers, 

Tre Corporatio 
mined to sbolith the simecure office of 
‘* Keeper of tha Monument,” and to engage a 
third aaeictant to help the men now in charge 
of the structure. 

Wrmows are gometimes-embarrassed to know 
what dispozition to-make of the first wedding- 
ring. It should be removed ag. sqan as the 
lady has plighéed hex troth, far mo man likes 
to be continually reminded of his prede- 
ceseor, 

Pantstan ladies devote jal cara to the 
choice of their paresol handles, Aogording to 
theix ides, ® iaehicuable lady's paragol must 
have a perfectly oviciaal handle, such as is not 
possessed by any of Ker rivals, 

Tue last piece of intelligence about the 
veil is that it. often, spoils a good complexion ; 
for the dusé lodges in the network, and is then 
absorbed by the. skin. 

Queen Vicronts’s last signednres have 
materially changed from the fires. Her V's 
are now made with a great flourish instead of 
being an ordinary wedge, and taking two 
signatures, one written-when she first escended 
the throne, and aunties penned.s. few months 
ago, ope would nos. imagine the: two to. be 
written by the same person. 

Kina; Hambert of Téely is a true vegetarian. 
He livesentirely om: , antepastos, and 
froits. The doctora have forbidden him to 
dzink coffee, anc. his only, beverage is: ab pre- 
sent a little Bordeaux and plenty of water, 
The King never feels co welt'ag-whex his fare 
is bread, potatoes, and omanges, 

A vary considerate avd sensible ides, carried 
into exeention at the Sussex Congty Hospital 
ig the institution of & soffee-room, where the 
out- patients waiting their turn to be attended 
to cam prrchase a$ reasonable rates a cup 
of tes. or. coffee and. refreshments, Such a 
comvenienve has long been wanted, and the 
room will donbtless receive a fall share of 
patronage. 

Tae Qacen Icoked very ‘well when she 
visited. the grave of Lady. Ely in Kensal 
Green lately, and, though she walked: with a 
stick, was less Igm@ than when she went to 
Scotland, She waas good dealoyercome when 
she got to the grave. She brought two wreaths 
with her, which she placed om the vault, and 
: hasty bouquet which she had carried in her 


Tue very latest hand-shake isa very intri- 
cate operation. Ie goes up and down, takes 
one swagp roynd, chasés: t0. right and left, 
executes the grape-vine look, then the fingers 
are untwined, rand the shakers subside into 
resifyl and much-needed calm, 

Trt would be kard to estimate mpon how 
many hundred separate occasions the Dake of 
Clarence and Avondale sat to be photographed 
during. his recent tour in Ingia; but, as a 
specimen of what had to. be undergone, it 
may. be. mentionsd that at Agra alone, H.R, H. 
was subjected to the terrors of the camera on 
seventeen formal occasions, either for singles 
or for groups. All! this, of course, indepen- 
dently of the many snap shets taken at him 
both when he was. at the Taj and when hs 
presented new colours to the 4th B.I. 

Tre new Commissioner of Police hag en- 
eneountered perils by Jand and by sea, and ia 
& man of proved pliock and rescluticon. He 
neatly lost his life threa years ago in the 
wreck of the Tasmania in the Straits of Boni- 
facio, on the homeward voyage from India. 
He has but one arm, his Jeff arm having been 
torn off bya wounded tiger, On this ocogsion 
he was only saved from being devoured by 
the timely arrival of two brother officers, 
Notwithstanding the loss of his arm, Sir 
a is. still 2 great rider, and frequently 

unts, 


a have vory wisely deter- 


Tar Thames flows at the rate of two miles 
an honr. 

Six different colonued kinds of diamonds are 
found at Kimberley. 

Tue Jews still fornish, in proportion to 
their number, more fighting men than any 
other race. 

Frencoa parents possessing eeven or more 
children have certain exemptions from taxa- 
tion. In Trance there are 150,000 families 
80 exempted. 

TueEre are 8.000 licensed cabmen actually 
employed in London. During the past twelve 
monthe, 25 000 srtieles left in cabs were de- 
posited at Scotland Yard by drivers, without 
any promise of reward. In five yeara, £100 000 
= of property had been icft in Londen 
cabs, 





GEMS. 


Harr the misery in the world comes of 
want of courage to speak and to hear the truth 
plainly and in a spirit of love. 

A cERTAIN amount of opposition isa great 
help to 2 man, Kites rise against and not 
with the wind. Even a head-wind ia better 
than none, No man ever worked hia passage 
anywhere'in a dead calm. 


Men talk in raptures-of -yeath and beauty, 
wit and aprightttiiene: but after seven years 
of union, not ove of them is to. be compared to 
good family management, which is ceen at 
every meal, and felt every hour in the hue- 
band’s purse. 

Txosr who are awake to the sights 
and sounds which the procession of tke 
months offers them find sadless entertainment 
and instruction, Yet there are great multi- 
tudes who are present 9f ag many as three- 
score and ten performances, without ever 
really looking ab the. seemery, or listening to 
the music, or cbserving the chief gotors. Some 
are too busy with their books or their handi- 
craft; and many women, eves, who aught to 
enjoy the sights, keep their eyes on their work 
or their knitting, so that they seem to see next 
to nothing of is. going on, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Corrze Jetuy.—Soak half-an-ounce of gela- 
tine in half-s pint of cold water; dissolve it in 
balf-a-pint of very strong coffee sweetened to 
the taste. Extract of coffee can be used to 
flavour this jelly, and answer well. 

Grnarr Syars.—Take one pint of molasses, 
two tablespoonfnis of lard, oye tablespoonfal 
of ginger, and mix them well together. Let 
the ingredients boil ; cool, and‘sdd teaspoonfal 
of soda and flour to make stiff. Rall very 
thin, and bake in quick oven. 

Lyonwatss. Poratoms.— Twelve potatoes. 
boiled antl nearly done; when cold, slice or 
cut into dice, Chop fins one onion, Puta 
tablespoonfal of butter into. the irying-pan, 
putin the onion, and let, it fry two, minntes; 
add the potato dica and. fry five minutes, 
stirring constantly; thea add: butter, calt and 
pepper to taste, 

Borrep Cxicken with OvysTers.—Prepsare 
the chicken ag for roasting, adding, chopped 
oysters to the stuffing. Pat the fowl in a 
jar, tightly covered, and place the jar in a 
pot of cold water. Boil, for. one. and,one-half 
or tve hours, aa required, Makea gravy from 
the liquor in the jar, adding to it some of the 
oysters. Take a half-dozen of the Bt 
oysters caoked until the. edges curl, 1 





ey 
over the chicken. Put over it wlittle of the 
gravy, and serve the rest in a bowl, 


Oancer is twice as prevalent am-nz women 
ag men. 

A cuntovs inseription placed over the door 
of a church in Leeds is awfollows: “ Pray for 
the sinners who built this charch.” 

By ontting open the strawberry and drop. 
ping abont three grains of cayenus pepper ia 
the inside of the fruii, the flavonr is con- 
siderably enhanced. 

An electria typewriter ia being constrnated 
which will write letters in New Yori as they 
are transmitted from Boston, and vice vers, 
the communications being transmitted simnl- 
taneously over four separate wires. 

Some uniform method of pronouncing hie- 
torical and geographical names should ke 
adopted in our public schools. Whera it is 
. possible, an English pronunciation should be 
given in preference to a foreign one, 

Tere isa great demand for metal furai- 
ture in Australia, nos only for household ase, 
but in places of business, schoolhouses, &9. 
The demand is causad by the ravages of the 
white ant, which eats all kinde of wood, 

Canniratism is said to bave formerly pre- 
vailed: among certain tribes. of aborigines af 
Arsericn. It ig also believed by some arobmoilo. 
fists that the inhabitants ef Europs in the 
pre-historic stone period were te some extent 
cannibals. 

Tpapa marks were knowninancient Babylon, 
Chioa had them as early as 1000nc. They 
were anthorised by Parliament ia Hngland in 
1300, Even Gattenberg, the inventor of print- 
ing, is exid to have had a lawsnit over hig 
trade mark. 

A new musical instrament, designated tho 
‘t Orpheus,” ia likely to prove a popular 
favourite. It is modelled on the principle of 
& miniature grand piano, cither with or with- 
out legs; and is played by means of perforated 
discs set in motion by turning s hendte. Ita 
tone is similar to a guitar and is cspuble of 
producing charming crescendo ane Ciminnendo 
effects, while the repertoire of masic ia of she 
most extensive variety. 

Di you ever notice the peculiarity of the 
fignre.9? asks an Amerioin contemporary. 

hen an errcr has axisen from any trenaposi- 
tion of figures the differences between such trane- 
posed numbers is universally a multiple of the 
numeral 9. For an instance: Suppose an 
error occurs in bringing ont a trial balance: or 
cash settlement, or thatthe sum short.can: be 
divided by 9 without any remainder, Hf it 
has occurred in this way there isa strong pre- 
bability that the mistake has. been mede by 
transposing figures; atany rate, if reuch mistake 
takes place by reason of transposition, the 
sum in question will always. aivide by ° 
withous remainder. To illustrate thie :—It 
97 has been put down as 79 the error will be 
18, or twice 9, exactly; if 322 be set down as 
223 the error will be 99, or 11 by 9, and so cn 
between any transposed numbers. Try it and 
prove it. 

QuezN Vicrorta breakfasts alome at nine 
o'clock, unless some of her children, grand- 
children, great grandchildren, or personal 
friends are staying at the palace, and she is. 
rarely withon’. some: one or other of them. 
In summer, at Osborne, Windsor, or Balmoral, 
this meal is generally served cut of coors in 
some arbour, tent, or summer-house. For- 
merly, the Queen not only took catmeal 
porridge as.a part of her morning meal, bns 
always had it. served ab her family breakfast- 
table as a regular item of thatrepaat, A smalt 
portion of the Scotch dainty, perfectly cooked, 
served in little wooden bowls most tastefalty 
carved, and, flanked. with tiny jags of rick 
cream, wad placed beside: each plate; and 
guests honoured by admission to: the intimacy 
of this family repaat noticed that the royat’ 
hosteas waa al Ways. ly gracious to those: 
who had disposed of the porridge with the 





most apparent manifestations of approval. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AnTRIM.—The money paid for soldiers’ billets gener- 
ally amounts to from a fourth toa half less than their 
keep. 


Tixy.—Have nothing to do with the thing. These 
cireulars have been scattered broadcast, like chaff to 
catch unwary birds. 


someee late to Chief-Constable A. C. Howard, 
Metropolitan Police Office, 4, Waitehall-place, London. 
We have no knowledge of the regulations. 


Miss H.—Your mother must apply to the clerk or 
secretary to the proprietors of the burying-ground for 
new papers ; no other one can grant them. 

Newu’s SweerHeart.—Take no notice of the question. 
It would be mistaken chivalry to answer it and so 
encourage the girl to break the rules of the 


J. J.—A farmer may keep a gun in his house without 
having a license, but if he takes it out to his grounds to 
shoot with ft a Hoense then becomes necessary. 


Porrt.—1. Charles Mackay was born io Perth, Scot- 
land, in 1814. His first volume of poems appeared, we 
believe, in 1834. 2. Yes. He wrote '‘ The Good Time 


Vicror.—The property falls to your brother when he 
reaches twenty-one years of age, but the household 
goods must then be divided equally among the other 


Brenpa —Qaite unable tosay. Our feeling is that 
the desire for jubilee coins has been to a very large 
extent satisfied, and that there is not now a very eager 
demand for them. 


E J.—1. Postage to Persia, via Russia, is 2}d. per 
half-ounce for letters, postcards, 1d., a 41 
per two ounces. 2. Certainly; you may it suit 
your purpose very well, 

Dora.—It is quite untrue to say that women in India 
wear kilts which reach their knees. All women 
in the Bast are exceodingly circunispect, more so, in- 
deed, than women in Europe. 

Bos —Fruit preserving is as yet a small ind in 
ag pickle works” tn Victorias = 600 ** —) 
sauce, an wor! © principal sea‘ 
of manufacture being Melbourne. - 

Exsa,—Your communications to any public journal 
should always bein long hand. If you try the short- 
hand joke on your generally, you may find them 
writing to yeu to ascertain where the laugh comes in 


No Scaotan.—We are afraid we must leave you to 
write your own essay, but we may tell you that Moses 
is the great Biblical example of meekness, and that he 
“ broke down” at the Rock of Horeb, in the Wilderness, 


Sshegrapbers stain themocives with thas thay appty 
ves 

eeakd oath cduttensel yannide of pot. yond 
active poison, so be cautious) to the part, and get rid of 
it. 

Mas. Branp —Your in the little finger must 
be a species of —. Try twisting a bit of soft cord 
fiemly round the a 6 Se ae ee 
occurs. If it is cramp it will yield to that; if it is 
rheumatism apply 


Pagnesn-—Sihoe iit, etaiien of quanta, ond 

stir plaster of Paris into {t until the is of the 
of heavy paste. Apply the mixture with a 

fine brush to the broken edges of the china, stick them 
bind them. 





oS is no ma ng Pay @ square 
and a yard square. area two yards square, 
wover, io twice as lange a0 am Gren of ou cquane 

, and an area three yards square is three times as 
rge as an area of three square 


aq’ 
Corn.—Corr includes all ‘‘seeds that grow in ears,” 


win ashok eoorrod fy Cnt perhaps petra 
le, occu’ you ps a 

course would be to seek work in this country? Should 
you be less successful here than you w: like, you 
are still in a sense at home, with old connections to 
fall back upon. 


Jutzs.—The list of regiments who fought under Sir 
John Moore = oe. and names of cfficers, can only 


from the reco! at 
fall on the d20d, b0th, Slat, and 42h regiments, and some 
on a st, and 4% some 
companies the Guards. 


Pacon —1. The following is a good mixture for 

the hair curl. Melt a piece of beeswax, the 

sizs of a filbert, in one ounce of almond oil. Perfume 

with five drops of otto of roses. 2. Washing the hair 

will not make it curl Frequent brushing with clean 
brushes is better than too much water. 


E. (Brook-street.) -The of the word fiasco, a 
failure, is thus given: “A a 
glassblower at his occupation, thought nothing could be 
easier than glassblowing, and that learn 
te blow as well as the workmen. He accordingly com- 
menced operations by blo vigorously, but could 
= Ee on Se balloon or little 
fi (fiasco). The second attempt had a similar result, 





Mr. Gizson.—Str Colin Campbell was in command of 
the Highland Brigade at Alma; that, and a brigade of 
Gaards were united to form the division commanded on 
the occasion by the Duke of Cambridge. Sir Cvlin was 
therefore under the Duke. 


D. D.—The word hippopotamus means river horse, 
and is made up of the Greek words hippos, horse, and 
potamos, river. is found only in Africa, 
and is getting very scarce. It is belleved that in a little 
while it will have entirely disappeared. 


Nemo.—The Cobra di Capella of India and the asp of 
Africa—both varieties of the same reptile—are the most 
deadly snakes known. The cobra grows to a length of 
five feet ; its in inches immediately behind the 
head is about twenty-four to thirty inches. 


IuposiTion.—If a tradesman or woman is called from 
tere poe pt patty ep mee the latter becomes 
bound not only to pay the fare but to maintain 
the tradesman (or woman) as The agreement be- 
tween them is an exceptional and special one. 

Tara.—Send r application, with coples of any 
testimonials, and statement of your discharge, to the 
eer 6S ee ee a. He 
will in tarn send it to Prison Commissioners with 
his comment upon it, and their decision is final. 

Tom Burxe.—You do not mention whether you be- 
long to the Army or Navy Reserve. However, if you 
communicate with the Horse Guards, London, in the 
one case, or with the Secretary of the Aimtralty on the 
other, you will get all the necessary Information. 

Surrerer.—For soft unpleasant feet, a dusting 
of equal parts of oxide of zinc and 


powder com) 
starch put into the socks before drawing them on in the 
m often does good. Washing with very hot 
water and carbolic soap is another t. en 
ph gh By. AA wh B4 
ou ’ uen! soc ani roomy, 
Gountertable bocke ts the beet of all 
“THEY SAY.” 

PA say "—Ah! boy suppose ad do: 

ut can they prove story true 

Suspicion may arise from naught 


But malice, envy, want of thought ; 
Why count yourself among the “‘ they” 
Who whisper what they dare not say? 


“ They say "—But why the tale rehearse, 
And help to make the matter worse ? 


Fro tang het aay bo entra 
‘rom wi un : 
And is it not a nobler 

To speak of all the you can? 


“They ”"—Well, if it should be so, 
Why need. Tail 'the tale of cree? . 


Oc make one pang of sorrow less ? 
Will it the erring one 
Henceforth to go and sin no more? 


“They "—Oh, and look within, 
Gen heer 30 heel indiiese @s aie; 


to 
certain gems, the emerald belongs to May, its brilliant 
= the spring verdure. It is supposed to 
osure hay in love, and domestic felicity. The 
omg signifies tears and pity, and is assigned to Novem- 


Pozzizp.—There are no ‘‘ Procenician Isles” in exist- 


race, whose ships found their way as far west as the 
British Isles. ” ~ 


OC. E.—1. The frequent use of castor ofl and brandy 
will help to darken your hair in time, but only a hair- 
dye will give it the colour you which we would 
not advise you to use on account of its injurious effects. 
2. Glycerine diluted with fresh lemon juice will aid in 
whitening and softening the skin. 


Oxtp Reaper.—The answer must seem a little severe, 
but as a matter of f as the has his 
contract of service, he 
wages earned excep’ may choose 
to give htm. He might get more by suing for it, but 
the expenses would reduce it to n % 

Scorca Boy.—l. The and the Amazon are 
ee —— in the world, ah eg aoan’ ben 

gs, an first-named probably largest, but 
the difference between them can only be one of a few 
miles. 2. The longest river in Europe is the Volga, 
2,400 miles ; the next the Danube, 1,800 miles. 


X. L.—Chiltern Handreds isa district in Buckingham- 
shire, which in remote times was infested with banditti, 
or robbers, to au extent which foroed the Government 
to put it under the special rule of a steward or governor, 
who ruled it like a little king, and forces 
in their raids upon the oy latter have, of 
course, long disappeared, wardshi remains, 
in name af lenste with a Domalnal salary attached to 1%, 
but without duties to be lormed. Owing to the 

be , @ member of the Commons who applies 
for and obtains the stewardship gets “‘ an office of profit 
under the Crown,” and in consequence must go to his 
constituents for re-election. 





ArAzs,—Constant attention and brushing will make 
the hatr bright and soft. Nothing 
lighter in colour except a dye, and all hatr dyes are 


Read you 
repeat the receipt. We are glad to know that you like 
our paper so mu 
- Bansavors.—The boasted medicine {is just a deptla- 
tory neither better nor worse than the score of similar 
things you will find advertised in all newspapers. Hair 
is not permanently removed by outward 
plication, or the razor would serve the pu t 
must either be pulled out with tweezers or 
with the electric needle. 


Lorp or THe Istes.—It is never possible to say what 
an earthquake will do. It may cause a depression 


a wide plain, or, 
river hitherto wai a plain tumbles and disappears. 


not positively unhealthy, at 

Basepoane. You should not think of going there 
oedemies ef yellow py Be 2. 
e Ww ° 
runs up to between 90 and 100 degrees in 
See ee a 


ate 
BHT 
FREES 


Perptexep Fatuer.—It the lad of 
of his age, and declared himself eigh' 
enlisted, then it remains with the au' 
whether they will berate him or 
ranks. You may state the facts 

officer, and beg the lad’s release, 
are not by law authorised to insist upon it. 
will guide you in any action you may take. 


Hovsemaiw.— Wash all the woodwork before the 
is touched. To cleanse the 
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is 
tissue or ne . To clean windows in 
way toes much lees tase then when soap is ened. 


taken up now. The cost 
excessive—£20 is absolutely necessary, one way 
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not fiy ; it jamps out of 
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es ty 
the Wost Indies is from six to the 
est are found in the Pacific, and are sometimes 
a Se | . It is ve 
taken the fiy, and fight well when hoo! 
Indian fiying-fish is said Ps 
smelt; but the Pacific Coast fish is not esteemed as 
food. The scientific name for fiying-fish is exocze‘us., 
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